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Pope’s Audible Railroad Signal. 


A patent has recently been granted to Mr. Frank L. Pope, 
of Elizabeth, N. J., for an attachment to an ordinary optical 
signal, whereby a suitable audible signal or alarm will be 
sounded in case a locomotive should pass the former when it 
is in a position denoting danger. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of one form of optical signal to 
which this invention is applied, showing also a portion of 
the fixtures upon the locomotive or car. Fig. 2 is a plan 
view of the same partly in section; and figs. 3, 4 and 5 illus- 
trate certain details in the construction of the mechanism. 

In fig. 1 a signal post Cis represented on the side of the 
track, one of the rails of which is shown at A. On top of 
the post is a disk-signal D, turning horizontally upon an up- 
right spindle or shaft d, by the action of the weight c, but 
nominally held in check by the armature of an electro mag 
net £, having a stop e, projecting therefrom, which engages 
with one of four radial arms F, projecting from the spindle d, 
at an angle of 90 degrees from each other. When the disk D 
is in a position indicating ‘‘danger,” it stands at right angles 
to the line of the track, presenting its face to the approach- 
ing train, as shown in fig. 1. When one of the radial arms 
Fis disengaged from the pin e by the action of the electro- 
magnet E, the disk makes one-quarter of a complete revolu- 
tion, and is thus brought into a new position parallel to the 
track, in which case its edge is presented to the eye of the 
engineer, and the signal becomes practically invisible, thus 
denoting ‘‘ safety.” 

A frame G is attached to the signal-post C, extending 
toward the track A, its extremity being near, and prefera- 
bly somewhat above the top of the passing train. Upon 
the outer end of the frame G is mounted a short shaft g, 
parallel to the track (best seen in fig. 2), which carries pro- 
jecting arms H H. Theshaft g is mechanically connected 
with the upright shaft or spindle d by means of a horizontal 
shaft J, revolving in suitable bearings upon the frame G, 
and provided with bevel-gearing ii, so arranged that the 
horizontal shaft g revolves synchronously with the upright 
spindle d. The angular position of the arms H H upon the 
shaft g is such that when the disk D is in the position shown 
in fig. 1, denoting ‘‘ danger” or *‘line blocked,” the arm H 
will project horizontally beyond the extremity of the frame 
G, as shown in figs. 1 and 2; but when the disk is in the 
position indicated by the dotted lines, denoting “‘ safety ” or 
‘line clear,” the arms H Hwillassume a vertical position, 
as shown in dotted line in fig. 1. Thus it will be understood 
that the arms H H veceive their motion from the signal- 
spindle d, and hence their position is dependent at all times 
upon the position of the signal-disk D, and must necessarily 
correspond therewith. 

Upon the locomotive or car B, moving upon the track <A, 
a suitable audible signal is placed, which may consist of a 
bell, gong, torpedo, or other similar means for producing 
sound, although the device illustrated in fig. 4 is preferred, 
which consists of a whistle W capable of being blown either 
by steam from the locomotive boiler or by compressed air 
from theatmospheric brake reservoir. This whistle is actu- 
ated by a lever J, pivoted at j, the short arm of which, 
when raised, opens a valve within the whistle in a well 
known manner. 

Upon the cab of the locomotive A, or, if preferred, upon 
the roof of one of the cars of the train, is mounted a hori- 
zontal shaft K, turning in bearings upon suitable standards 
kk, 

Upon the shaft K is rigidly fixed an eccentric or cam L, 
which bears against the free end of the lever J, as shown in 
figs. 3and4. The cam Lis maintained in its normal posi- 
tion (which is that seen in fig. 4), by means of a weight or 
counter-balance M, which is placed upon the shorter ex- 
tremity of an upright projecting arm N. The arm Nis 
fixed at such a point upon the transverse axis K that its 
path, when the locomotive or train is in motion and passing 
the signal-post, intersects that of the rotary arm H upon the 
stationary frame G. The pendent handle Pis pivoted at p 
to the free end of the whistle-lever J, and extends down 
through an aperture in the roof of the cab, so as to be within 
convenient reach of the engineer as he stands at his post of 
duty. Acatchor dog q is fitted to slide in a slot passing 
transversely through the handle P, and engages with the 
teeth of a stationary rack R, being normally held in that 
position by the pressure of a spring S against a lever 7 
attached to the handle P, as shown in fig. 4. 

The mode of operation is as follows: If a locomotive or 
train B, moving upon the track A, is approaching, a visual 
signal which stands in a position indicating ‘‘ danger” or 
‘‘Jine blocked,” and if, at the same time, from any cause the 
engineer of the train should fail to observe the signal or to 

bring his train to a stop before reaching it, then, upon pass- 
ing the signal-post A, the upright arm N upon the locomo- 
tive or train will come in contact with the projecting arm H 
upon the signal-post and will be depressed thereby in the 
manner shown by the dotted lines in fig. 4, in which the 
train is assumed to be moving in the direction indicated by 
the arrow. The arm N should be but slightly overweighted 
by the counter-balance M, so that it may easily be depressed 
while passing beneath the arm H in either direction, after 
which it will immediately resume its normal or upright po- 
sition by the action of gravity. The movement of the arm 








which will depress the arm of the lever J, and thereby cause 
the whistle W to sound, as hereinbefore explained. When 
the lever J has thus been depressed the dog q slips urder one 
of the inclined teeth of the rack R, and is held there by the 
elastic force of the spring S. . Hence the lever / remains de- 
pressed, and the whistle or other audible signal is continued 
in operation, notwithstanding the return to its normal up- 
right position of the arm N. In this manner, and by means 
of the audible signal upon the locomotive, the engineer is in- 
fallibly warned that he has passed a visual signal while in a 
position indicating ‘‘ danger.” 

In order to stop the action of the audible signal, it is only 
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POPE'S AUDIBLE RAILROAD SIGNAL. 


necessary for the engineer to grasp the pendent handle P 
and its attached lever 7 in such a manner as to compress the 
spring S, when the dog gq will be withdrawn from the rack R 
and the lever J wiil be released. 

The patent has been assigned to the Union Switch and 
Signal Company of Hartford, Conn. 





Gartdiudions. 





The Conductor’s Valve of the Westinghouse Brake. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Will you please suggest in your valuable paper that to 
make the air-brake more safe the conductor’s valve should 
be placed in the body of the car (nof in the saloon), and 
should be arranged so as to make quite a noise when used, 
even if a whistle has to be attached to it. Then the line run- 
ning to it should be placed at the lower side of the clear- 
story within reach, and not against the wall of the car. 
There should also be a pipe running from the power cylin- 
der of each car to the inside of the car, and a spring valve— 
like a conductor’s valve—that can be used to “bleed” a car 
when the brakes do nct go off, or when one creeps on. I 
have been on trains when brakes have been set and the en- 
gine working bard to pull the train, and when there was no 
other way to release the brakes excepting to stop and 
‘* bleed.” 


men end others if it was tampered with. 


articles on. Conductors and brakemen and, in fact, all 





H will act through the shaft K upon the eccentric cain L, 





If the conductor’s valve was placed in the car and had a 
whistle attached it would attract the attention of the train- 
If the line was 
placed at the lower side of the clear-story it would not be 
convenient for passeugers to hang their umbrellas and other 


trainmen who run with the automatic air brakes, know that 
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if valves were placed in the cars to ‘“‘bleed” the brakes, 
that time, fuel and in many cases life could be saved. What 
will be done on some long trestle if the brakes should be ap- 
plied and will not go off without bleeding? Some one will 
be obliged to take his chance and crawl on the trestle and 
under the cars to ‘‘ bleed” them. My opinion is that 50 per 
cent. of the best engineers will lose the pressure in the drum 
if the hose pull apart or the conductor's valve should be op- 
ened, as in the case of the Hudson River Railroad disaster, 
and then the brakes or the passengers must be bled. 
EXPERIENCE. 

[The suggestion to attach a whistle to the conduc- 
tor’s valve and to place it in the car and not in the sa- 
loon seems to be an excellent one.—Ep1TtorR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 








Performance of Wootten Engines. 





BLAIRSVILLE, Pa., March 4, 1882. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of Feb. 10 you publish in the ‘* Scrap Heap” 
an article entitled *‘ Burning Refuse Coal on the Reading 
Railroad.’ 

It seems to me that this statement is not as good as it 
should be, when the two classes of locomotives are com- 
pared. 

Now take and compare an ordinary ten-wheeled (‘‘ Gun- 
boat”) Reading locomotive with a ‘‘ Consolidation engine” as 
follows: 


* Ten-wheeled.” ** Consolidation. 
h 


Sue t. 

20 in. by aan? 

50% in. 

52 tons. 

You will notice that the ten wheeled engine has a wide 

fire-box, compared with the general run of ordinary fire- 
boxes. This is on account of the fire-box covering the 

frame and being as wide as from outside to outside of frame, 

The fire-box rests on expansion links, fastened to the frame 

and outside shell of fire-box. The fire-box of ‘‘ Consolida- 

tion” engines overhangs the driving-wheels, as you are no 

doubt aware, and rests on long expansion links fastened on 

top of the frame and to the ends of the fire-box. 

To go back to the subject, any person acquainted with the 

Reading knows that all cars are reduced to an equivalent in 

four-wheeled cars. The train of a ten-wheeled engine al- 

ways has been 125 four-wheeled cars. In the statement ap- 

pended to the article referred to the ten-wheeled engine is 

allowed 6.654 trips and only 347.511 eight-wheeled cars, or 

105 four-wheeled cars per trip, whilst their train always was 

125 cars. The “Consolidation” engine is credited with 

1,891 trips and 135,494 eight-wheeled cars, or 142 four- 

wheeled cars per trip. 

How is it that the ten-wheeled engiues are so far behind 

their usual load ¢? I have seen the ten-wheeled engines haul 

135 loaded four-wheeled cars, and they could still do it if 

proper care was taken of the engines and good coal fur- 

nished for their use. 

This question can be partly explained as follows: When 

the Reading leased the North Penn Railroad and dealt out 

nigger-head coal to be burned on their engines the trains 

had to be cut down five eight-wheeled cars. What would 

affect a North Penn engine would do likewise with a Read- 

ing engine. 

Nigger-head coal, at the price of good coal, goes a good 

piece towards making the cost of hauling, 5.6 cents per tor. 

The ten-wheeled engine, according to value of fuel 

burned, used anywhere from 12%4 to 251¢ tons of coal per 
round trip of 186 miles. Why do they only give the value, 

and not the tons, of the coal used ? 

Take the record of the ‘‘ Consolidation” engines with Mr. 

Wootten’s fire-box (patent dirt-burners), as follows: wee 
The first consolidation engines bought from Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works by the Reading Company were placed on 
the Bound Brook: Division and hauled coal to Elizabethport, 
N. J. These engines burned large stove coal until Mr. 
Gowen issued an order that they must burn dirt. Then the 
fire was started with stove coal anda bed of pea and dust 
obtained. This called out another order, that no stove coal 
was to be used in firing up. This was no go; the dirt did 
not burn. Next, through the use of the regulator in the 
smoke-box door, and the intense heat ina fire-box eight 
feet square, the contraction was so great that the flues were 
drawn from the sheet, and thirty consolidation engines went 
to the shop to have the holes in the flue-sheet reamed out and 
copper ferules placed on the ends of the flues. And again, 
there was a larger proportion of the shifting engines, built 
at the Reading shop, with Mr. Wootten’s patent fire-box, 
than of the old style, sent to the shops as “scorched” or 
“burned,” as itis called. This was owing to this class of 
engines (dirt-burners) carrying their water badly. A Woot- 
ten dirt-burner is not a safe engine with anything less than 
three gauges of water. 

Now take the steaming qualities of Engine No. 407, old 
style Reading engine, with cylinders 18 in. by 24 in., drivers 
D4 in., fire-box 9 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., and weighing 34 tons, a 
ten-wheeled freight engine, passed around Manayunk slip 
reverse curve, with 70 eight-wheeled cars of grain, on Blue 
Line freight, without any trouble. 

Engine No. 60 (same class as No. 407, but with Mr. 
Wootten’s patent fire-box), following Blue Line, and hauling 
60 loaded eight-wheeled cars, on Tamaqua freight and burn- 
ing chestnut coal, stalled on this same curve, and was com- 
pelled to wait for steam. 

I saw engine No. 407, on Biue Line, take down 90 loaded 
eight-wheeled cars at one trip. 

Now let Mr. Wootten, or the Receiver'’s statement, ex- 
plain why it is thusly, and why it is better to run a 52-ton 


Boiler.......Straigt. 
Fire-box....Sloping, 8 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in 
Cylinders...18 in, by 22 in. 
Dri.-wheels.46 in. 

Tot. weight.33 tons. 
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engine over the road, in place of a 34-ton engine? Also 
where does he charge his extra expenses on dirt-burners, 
such as drawing fires at end of every trip, flues puiled out 
by contraction, etc. ? Also, is it necessary to prepare fuel 
or ‘refuse coal” by washing out the dirt, as they say: 
“The prolonged drought of the past season has seriously 
interfered with the preparation of this fuel, but arrange- 
ments are now being made by which a fuil supply for all of 
the engines referred to will be obtained.” 

I do not wish it to appear that I do not consider a slow 
rate of combustion to be the proper method, as well as the 
most economical metbod, of burning anthracite coal. But 
1 do say that Mr. Wootten’s fire-box was patented to be 
used as a dirt-burner, and that it doves not Lurn dirt. Also, 
that Mr. Wootten’s “refuse coal” ha» been by far the 
greater part composed of chestnut coal, and very clean cval 
at that. 

Judging from the hearing you gave Mr. Eddy, Master 
Mechanic of the Boston & Albany Railroad, some two years 
since, on account of his all-powerful engines, and as I was 
much interested in the statements iu regard to the same, | 
thought it mizht be interesting to many of your readers to 
have a few facts which came under my observation in 
regard to the much-heard-of (on cne side) Wootten dirt- 
burners placed at their disposal. A READER. 


English Railroad S'gnals. 


(The followirg description o of “the signals used on British 
railroads, and of the methods of working them, which bas 
been written by Mr. Charles R. Jobnsov, an English s gual 
engineer from the celebrated works of Messrs. Saxby & 
Farmer, who is now in this country, will be of interest at 
the present time, when so many railroad managers are 
directing more attention than ever to their signals. Mr 
Johnson’s thorough and practical knowledge of the subj-ct 
will give to what he writes, and to bis advice, especial value 
to auy companies who contemplate improving their methods 
of signaling. He can be reached by addressing him to the 
eare of the Railroad Gazette:)} 

The following is a brief description of ihe most important 
points in the block and interlocking systems of working 
traffic on railroads as it bas teen applied in Great Biituiu 
uud Ireland for many years. For the past seven years no 
new line has been allowed to b- opened for passenger traflic 
without baving these systems applied and duly inspected by 
a representative of the Board.of Trade. This description 
may be interesting from the fact that block working in this 
country is by no means the same as ‘t is in England, and iu- 
terlocking isalmost unknown. Many people confound the 
system of interlocking points and signals with that of blcck 
working, whereas they are quite distinct, and can be worked 
the one witbous the other. A description will be found later 
of the manner in which the two systems have been recently 
mechanically uniced. 

The te1m “ block system ” means that the track is divided 
into certain ‘* blocks ” or ** sections,” at each end of which is 
placed a man with power to pr2vent engine: or trains enter- 
ing such sections, and that no more than one train or engine 
shall be allowed on the same section on the same line of rails 
at the same time. 

There are three modes of working the block signals, and 
they are termed, respectively, the ‘ pusitive,” ‘ afiirma. 
tive ” and “ permissive.” 

The positive system is that under which the instruments 
are blccked only during the time the track 1s obstructed. The 
affirmative system is that under which the ins'ruments ure 
blocked in their normal positionand are changed to ** clear,” 
only to give permission for a train to enter the section. 

The “ permissive” system is really no block system at all, 
and its introduction has always been a fruitful source of 
accidents. Under it two or more trains traveling in the 
same direction are allowed in the same section on the same 
rails at the same time, tbe second and other trains being 
cautioned by signalmen that obstruction may be found 
ahead of them. Each locomotive runner is thus thrown 
upon his own responsibility and each may act differently, 
one running at moderate speed and another | roceeding as 
usual. The permissive system is also conducive to greater 
delay by reducing speed than would be experienced by 
working aksolute block with sections arranged to su:t the 
traffic. 

The “‘ positive” system is that generally used, and is 
foun i t> be the hest. 

The interlocking system is that by which switches and 
signals are so worked as to insure that no signals conflicting 
with the position of the switches can be given, and that be- 
fore signals can be given for any track, the switches on and 
in connection with that track shall be set and locked in their 
pruper positions, and that after the signai has been given 
the switches cannot be removed without resetting the signal 
to ‘‘ danger.” 

It has been remarked that accidents happen when the 
block system is in use, and it must be acknowledged that 
such is the case ; but only to a very limited extent; and it 
is certain that the great majority, if not all, of the accidents 
caused by collisions in this country wou'd bs avoided by the 
introduction of block working. I would refer those who 
doubt this to the Eaglish Board of Trade returns of accidents 
on ra lroads. 

Although the block and interlocking systems are qui’e dis- 
tinct and can be used the one withcut the other, they are 
almost invariably worked together by the sawe operator; 
and in the following remarks I shall always refer to them as 
being under the coatrol of one man. 

The <levated cabin is the first reqnisite, and in choosing 
tho site for it care should be taken to so place it that it may 
be utilized to work and govern as many switches connected 








with the main track as possible, or in such positions | In working the instrument it is only necessary to employ 
as may be most convenient for shifting opera- | the particular plunger mentioned in the diagram of instruc- 
tious. It is found that cabins elevated to a great height | tions to indicate the signal required to be sent. For exam- 
are rather a detriment to speedy working than otherwise, ple, to indicate at the distant station “line blocked” the 
for although a swiichman may, in clear weather, be able to | | plunger colored red must be pressed and the white sema- 
see trains approaching from a greater distance, he cannot so | phore on the dial will be raised to the danger position, and 
well see the yard at his feet, in which lie the switches he is | a sinilar signal will be exhibited by the red semaphore on 
call d upon to operate ; vor can he becommunicated with so | the dial at the cistant signal cabin. Again, ‘* line clear” 
readily by the men, who continually require to instruct him | will be exhibited by pressing in the plunger colored wlLite, 
as to the posi ions cars are to take up. On the whole, cabins | when the white semaphore will be eltered to the “all righv” 





elevated from 8 to 10 ft. above the rail level are much pre- | 


ferred to those hizher, except in cases where a bridge or | | at the other signal cabin. 
Level cross- | 
at which | 
form good points at which | | signals given on the white key clear the line in the rear. 


other obstacle obstructs the view of the track. 
ings, of which there are so many ia this country, 
gatemen are employed, usually 
to erect block cabins, becaus se the man who is necessary to | 
control the traffic across the railroad can as readily and | 
much more effectually do it when he also controls the traffic 
on the railroad. 


possible, and not, as is quite usual here, in such a way that 
he can see only wih difficulty. I have frequently seen | 
cabins elevated to a great height for the purpose of obtain- ! 
ing a good sight of the track, and that object has been quite | 
d feated through the spac3 occupied by glass being so small. 
The seshes should reach from about 12 in. above the floor | 
line to a height above the switchman’s line of vision, and 
bave no more timber in mountings or corner posts than is| 

absolutely necessary. The cabins shculd be built so as to| 
affurd ample space for the operator, and be properly heated 
and ventilated. 

The block working is done by means of instruments 
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specially made for the transmission of block signals, and | 
they are used only for this purpose, speaking instruments | 
being provided where they are considered nece ssary. Dif- | 
ferent companies have slightly different codes of working; 
but they are all simple, and can be readily learned in a few | 
hours. A bell-signal diagram and instructions for working | 
are placed in the cabins. Several types of instruments are 
used; out there is not much practical difference in their | 
working. I will describe the instruments and system of 
Tyer, which are extensively used. 
There are two instruments exactly similar required for 
ach cabin, figs. 1 anc 2. The dial of each instrument is 
divided into two parts, one part being for the up line and 
the other for thedown. The instrument has two miniature 
semaphore arms, or sometimes two needle points, the upper 
one colored red and the lower one white. The instrument is 
also furnisbed with two keys, or plungers, placed one above 
the other, the upper one colored red and the lower one 
white. These are to indicate the needful block signals by 
moving the white semaphore or sending portion of the dial. 
Similar movements are made on the upper red semaphore 
or receiving portion of the dial, at the distant section, and 
witb every movement a gong or bell rings. 

A plunger or ringing key, similar to the key of an electric 
bell, colored black, is provided and fixed near to the instru- 
ment, by which the siznalman is enabled to give all call 
signals on the gong or bell at the distant station witLout 
inte: fering with the keys or indicators of his signaling in- 
strument, 

The red arm shows the last siznal received at the station; 
the waite arm the last signal sent from the station, the sem- 
aphore working up and down after the manner of outside 
siznals, 

Each station is furnished with 2 bell for the up ‘rack and 
a gong for the down track. A signal once given remains 
fixed until the next signal is sent, and can therefore be re- 
ferred to. 





| between three station cabins, respectively 

The cabins sLould be constructed with a view to giving | 
the switchmen as good a view of the track and switches as | in the direction of Ban1 C. 
| ‘*line clear 


| position and a similsr signal exhibited by the red semaphore 
Whenever the red semaphore is 
moved the bell or gong will sound. 

Siznals given on the red key block the line in the rearand 


Signals given on the black or separate ringing key influence 
only the bell or gong at the distant station. 

The following is a practical illustration of the working 
A,BandcC. A 
passenger train is supposel1 to be leaving A and traveling 
A having previously obtained 
” fron: B, he now gives *‘train on line” to B 
| by four beats on the black key, which B acknowledges by 
pressing his red key and thus placing the red semaphore in 
cabin A at danger. 3B now gives the ‘‘ Be ready for passen- 
ger train” signal to C, whois thus informed of the near 
| approach of a train, and knowing its description can make 
the necessary preparations for it. When the train passes B 
he gives “train on line” to C (if he has obtained “line 
c‘ear” from C), and “line clear” to A. 

It will thus be seen that the werking 
very simple. 

Speaking instruments are usually placed in the cabins in 
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| order to give Communication with directing cflices of the 
road. 

The block signal instruments and bells are exclusively for 
the signaling of trains and should not under any circum- 
stances be used for any other purpose than block working, 
in strict accordance with the regulations laid down, and 


| they should only be used by the signalmen specially ap- 


pointed for the duty. 


The signaling of trains on the block telegraph system does 
not in any way dispense with the use of starting home, dis- 
tant or fog signals, whenever and wherever such signals may 
be requisite to protect obstructions on the railroad. 

The object of the system of electric train signaling is to 
indicate whetker a block section is occupied with a train, or 
clear of train or other obstructions, and thus to prevent 
more than one train or engine being between any two signal 
stations on the same line at the same time. This is accom- 
plished by not allowing any train or engine to leave a signal 
station until the previous train or engine has been signaled 
as having left the signaling station next in advance, and 
“ine clear” is indicated on the block instrument. 

In signal cabins that are closed during the night or on 
Sundays, arrangements are made by which the circuit is 
switched through to the signal cabins cen each side. TLus, 
when block signaling is werked between A, B and C, and it 
is desired at certain times to close B, a switzhing arrange- 
ment is provided which at oace connects A to C, and Jeaves 
B free to be closed. 

I will h«re give a brief description of the important inven- 
tion of Mr. Hodgson, the General Manager of Messrs. 
Saxby & Farmer, the wel!-known railway signal engineers 
of London, which mechanically unites the working of the 
block and interlocking systems, and effectus!ly prevents 
the hitherto existing danger of contradiction between block 
telegraph signals transmitted from one station to another, 
and the outdoor signals exhitited to the enginemen, 
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By this invention, a full description of which is given in 
the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 10 of this year, the levers 
working points and signals are interlocked with the handles 
working the telegraph instruments, and in this manner it is 
impossible to lower signals for trains to proceed while the 
sec:ion into which it is going is blocked. 

‘Lhe use of this invention makes it compulsory that poiuts 
and out-door signals be in proper position before “lime clear” 
can be given for an expected train ; that no movement of 
switches can be made for shunting or giving access to a line 
signaled as clear, the switches remaining firmly locked until 
the train has passed out of the block section ; that, having 
once sent *‘ line clear ” on the block inst: ument, and the per- 
mission to send a train having been accepted and acted upon 
by the signalman at the next station, it is impossible to 
transmit a second message of “line clear” until the train 
has fased and itself caused the release of the block instru- 
ment ; that the outdoor starting signal shall be set to “‘ dan- 
ger” behind every train, and that 1t cannot be given to 
permit entrance into a block section without the concurrent 
action of the signalmen at both ends of the section. 

This system has been at work for some time on some of 
the southern lines in England and is still being introduced ; 
it is also extensively used in Belgium. Wherever it has 
been used it has given great satisfaction. Colonel Yolland, 
one of the inspectors of the Board of Trade, has reported 
most favorably upon its actual workiug. 

Next week some description of the method of working 
switches and signals at stations will be given. 


A Problem in Location. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I offer the following original solution of a problem I have 
several times met with on location, without any very satis- 
factory method of solving it: 

Hiving run a tangent, a), to a curve, to find a new tan- 
gent pvint, e, so as to run through the point ¢ at a given 








perpendicular distance from ». From ec draw a tangent, 
ce, to the curve. Produce ga to d, making ad = be = n. 
Join cd ab m. Then the required angle is bic = 
egd. By trigonometry, 











m 
tan. cgd =— = q 
gd Rin 

™ 
ecg = 
sin. egd 
eg R sin. egd 
cos.cge = — = ’ 
cg m 


and cge — cgd = ead. 
Example.—Let R = 1,432.7, the radius of a 4° curve ; 
m = 1,500, and n = 500. 
For angle cgd we have, 





BRD acck seve 60000ssccndcascracweesesesesadace log. = 3.176091 
% 1 ; my NS eT re re log. = 3.286164 
eyd = DEO GY ccccscnse caccsavesesdcccscocesoss log. tan. = 9.888927 

For angle cge, 

Oe DE. cccccccccccccsen sneeseansscccosoeseced log. = 3.176155 
a. 3 49” paksddieaheaeoeike basen! eeauee sae nae sane log. = 9.787557 
I ree ree log. comp. = 6.823909 
Car at BE GF oo ova nsanecisesoncsanuepetecncetay log. cos. = 9.767621 

16.33° 


and 54.° 09’ — 87.° 49.’ = 16.° 20.’ = 16,33° and 


408 + feet to be taken from the curve. 
L. 8S. DunninG, C. E. 








Government Recommendations of the Siznal Systems 
in France. 





The new French Min‘ster of Public Works bas recently 
addressed a circular to the railroad companies of the 
country, which we translate as follows : 

At the close of the last investigation relative to the means 
of preventing railroad accidents, a ministerial circular dated 
Sept. 13, 1880, invited the companies to apply the block 
system over such lines as are traversed, at certain hours of 
the day, by as many as five trains an hour in the same 
direction, and at junction points and short curves. 

‘Ihe same circular directed the companies to take measures 
to equip the lines gradually with the so-called ‘* German 
electric bells on those single-track sections where there are 
more than six trains daily in each direction. 

Since that t'me numerous accidents have occurred, and 
have shown the necessity of repeating these directions and 
making them more complete. One of these accidents es- 
pecially, and that the most serious one, took place on a 
great double-track line equipped with the apparatus of the 
“*Tyer block system,” thus proving demonstratively that a 
system of blocks worked by the electric telegraph can 
give absolute guarantee of safety only when it is spplied in 
all its rigor and by the aid of pertected apparatus which 
can leive no oy for any chance of error or forgetfulness 
on the part cf the men charged with working it. 

After tnis accident my predecessor, after baving repeated 





(in a dispatch dated Nov. 2, 1881) the directions of the circu- 
lar of ae 14, 1880, advised the companies of the develop- 
ment and the improvements which should be made in the 
principal safety apparatus. 

On my part, I bave closely examined the questions which 
involve the saf: ty of trains, and I have atteutively consid- 
ered the companies’ answers to the aforesaid circulars of 
Sept. 13, 1880, and Nov. 2, 1881. 

In this examination I have become convinced that the meas- 
ures heretofore taken or projected by the companies were 
unsufficient eitber on douvle-track or single-track roads to 
guarantee safety completely and satisfy the prescriptions of 
articles 27, 31 and 35 of the Regulating Ordinance of Nov. 
15, 1846. 

I.—DOUBLE-TRACK ROADS. 


At present, on double-track roads, the block system is not 
absolute. Dn most of our great lines a modified system. 
called the permissive block, has been adonted. The result is 
that. in certain cases and in consideration of certuin precau- 
tions prescribed by the regulations, one or several success- 
ive trains are, exceptionally, admitted upon one blocked 
—* This is a defective policy and may occasion acci- 

ents. 

On the other hand, the Tver apparatus, with or without 
the Jousselin indicator, by whose aid some companies try to 
realize the block system, 1s of del cate constructioa and re- 
quires constant watching. Moreover, the working of it 
presupposes the constant presence and sustained attention 
of part of the employés. 

The seme imperfections are found, though in a less degree, 
in the Regnault indicators, which some companie3 have 


= 

oreover, the Tyer aud Regnault apparatus have this in- 
convenience, that they simply turnish the signal men at the 
ends of the Llock sections with the signs which inform them 
how to set the optical signals addressed to the enginemen. 
The optical signals being thus entirely independent of the 
electric signals, there is risk, in repeating the latter signals, 
of forgetfulness or errors, whose con_.cquences may be dis- 
astrous, 

In order to remedy a part of these inconveniences, the 
companies are trying to improve the Tyer and Regnault 
apparatus in such a way as tu connect the optical signals 
with electric signals, and to record automatically the signals 
which have been trans'nitted trom the corresponding sta- 
tion; but the solution of this problem is still uncertain. 
Moreover, it necessitates tentative measures, experiments 
and delays, while there is no time to Icse and it is necessary 
to act. 

To-day the absolute block system should he, in general, 
the rule in working double-track roads, and. in order to 
produce all its useful effects, it should be realized by th aid 
of perfected apparatus, joining to solidity of construction 
great simplicity in operation, and presenting the following 
characteristic condit.ons: Immediate and complete solidarity 
of the electric signals and the optical signals, so that the 
latter transmits the former automatically ; mechanical 
locking of the optical signals at danger, so that they cannot 
then be changed and set to iine clear trom a distance and 
by an electric unlocking, except by the next station in the 
dire +tion the train is running; finally, if the electricity fails 
to work, the maintenance of all the signals at danger. 

These conditions seem to be filled in a satisfactory manner 
by the electro-semaptores of Lartigue, Tesse and Prud- 
homme, which are working regularly in some much crowded 
sections of our different railroad systems. 

I think, therefore, that it is my duty to invite you to es- 
tablish, with the least delay possible, on the principal trunks 
of lines with a great many trains, apparatus, uniting all the 
indications indicated above. 


THE SINGLE-TRACK ROADS. 


The single-track roads are those on which collisions may 
have the most serious consequences. 

Whatever the method of working these lines, I consider it 
indispensable {o provide them all, without distinction \ex- 
cepting, however, thoss on which the trains are run by a 
:ing'e locomotive) with safety apparatus adding new guar- 
omens to those which the actual regulations of the company 
affor 

The so-called German electric bells, two of which have 
been applied in France, the Siemens system, worked by an 
induction current, and the Leopoldvr system, known also as 
the Austrian system worked by a continuous current, con- 
stitute a most valuable auxiliary. They have been in gen- 
eral use in Germany for more than 20 years, and the French 
companies, which have provided them on various lines, have 
had cause to be satisfied with their action; already they 
have prevented serious accidents on our railroads. _ 

The principal object of these bells, as you know, is to an- 
nounce at the next station, and at ull the intermediate signal 
boxes, the approach and direction of the trains on the single 
track. However, they can be util zed for transmitting alarm 
signals to the trickm2n stationed along the line, especially the 
signal to stop all trains. From both these points of view they 
are capable of rendering invaluable services; they aid the 
memory of the station masters, announce the approaching 
arrival of trains at all the level crossings; tinally, they are 
an extreme resort in the case of imminent danger. 

This being so, I thiuk that all restrictions heretofore per- 
mitted in the use of electric bells should be removed, and 
that it is de-irable to provide, progressively, all the single- 
track roads, whatever their tratlic may be, with this — 
ratus, recommending rticularly to you the Leopolde 
system, which has the advantage of permitting the track- 
men to give the alarm signal in case of danger. 

Linvite vou, gentlemen, to take measures to this effect 
wi'hout delay. 

I do not need to insist on the importance of the above in- 
structions: you will certainly comprehend the toought that 
has dictated : them. Without attributing an exclusive pre- 
ponderance to electricity in the working of our railroads, we 
oust grant it the large part which modern science already 
assigns it, and use it asa powerful auxiliary, eminently fit 
to second the intelligent action of man, to save it from is 
defects and forgetfulness, and to repair, so far as possible, 
in some cases, the errors which it might commit. 


Steel Bciler Plates, Metal Tres and the Webb Loco- 
motive on the London & Northwestern Railway. 








With the following abstract of an address hy the Loco- 
motive Superintendent of the London & Northwestern Rail 
way, copied from Engineering, we publish engravings of 
the locomotive referred to, copied from Mr. Webb's patent 
specifications: 

Speaking at the annual dinner cf the Manchester Assccia- 
tion of Employers’ Foremen and Draughtsmen, held at Man- 
chester on Saturday, Mr. F. W. Webb, of Crewe, the Presi- 
dent, ke at length on matters connected with the ey A 
ment of railways. A'luding to the increased use of steel, he 
claimed that the London & Northwestern Ralway Company 
had been the first great firm to recovnize the importane of 
the improvements of Bessemer and Siemens. Stee! had been 
substituted in nearly every po-tion of tae locomotive which 








i formerly was made of iron. At present the ccmpany hed 
1,679 engines with steel boilers, and so far they hud every 
reason to be satisfied with the result. The company were 
also one of the first to use Bessemer stee] plates for their 
passenger vessels. They now had four first-class steamcrs 
constructed of this material sunning regularly between 
Holyhead and [reland, and ircm the examination made frm 
time to time of the bulls of these vessels, it was fourd thet 
the mate ial es answered its puipose. ‘Lhe pletes 
had been manufactured under his superintendence. They 1rd 
the misfortune last year to get one of their steel vessels cn a 
sunken reck at the entrance to Carlingford Loch. Had it 
been built of iron he felt certain it would have beccne a 
tota) wreck. As it was, 90 ft. of her keel passed over the 
sunken rock, which bulged it in some p!aces to the cxter t 
of 5in. or 6in., but tuere was not a :ingle crack in the 
plates, and no water got into the vessel. Notwithstanaii g 
iunpro* ements in material, the quantity of rails annually re- 
quued jor repairs and renewals on the London & Northw: st- 
ern Railway was now 20,000 tons. Fcr every mile run, the 
actual loss of rails was atout one-third of a pound of stcel, 
s0 that on the London & Northwestern Railway 15 ewt ot 
steel disay peared from the rails every hcur of the day. The 
collective wear and tear of locomotives «+n the Londcn & 
Northwestern Railway necessitated a new engine being put 
into the traffic every five working days. The question: f 
the !uture permanent way was a very important cne, and 
one that sconer or later would have to be dealt with, as with 
the immense consumption of wooden sleepers going on all 
over the world, we would be sure in a shcrt time to find « ur- 
selves sudde ly in the throes of a timber famine. They bad 
tiied to s lve the probiem themselves cn the Londo, & 
Northwe.tern Railway, by introduciog a sleeper mace cf 
iron or steel, the chairs themselves being made of steel, 
wcrked up from the crop-ends of rails. Most of the schemes 
which bad been adopted had failed for want of elasticity, 
from the fact that bolts and nuts had been used toa large 
extent. In the plar, on which several miles had been laid 
down on the London & Northwest. rn Railway, they had 
tried to avoid ali these defects ; and certainly they had 
every promise of success. Between the surface of the 
chair and the liner, and also between the liver and 
the sleeper, a sheet of bituminized brown paper 
was placed before the chuiws were riveted by hy- 
draulic power to the sleeper itself. This was intended 
to obviate the grinding away of the metal surfaces. The 
wooden key had been retained, and placing it outside, as 
they did, they got a most perfect cu-hion between tbe rail 
and ube chair, and as far as they had tried it. in consequence 
of the key swelling into the hoilow made in the chair bracket 
in stamping up, they bad not had a single instance in which 
the key had worked back. If iron or steel could be intro- 




















WEBB’S COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVE. 


duced successfully for sleepers, the world would be able to 
find for iron and steel industries work equal in amount to 
that now required for the making of rails. The constently 
increasing weights of passenger trains, and the question of 
how to provide more powerful locomotives than existing 
ones without having more weight upon a. pair of wheels 
than a road will carry with economy, was a problem yet to 
be solved, as also was the question of further economy in 
the working of the locomotive. Thinking the _com pound 
principle, if simply carried out, would do something toward 
his eud, he had designed a locomotive engine in accordance 
therewith. The engine had two pairs of driving wheels 
one pair being driven by the high-pressure cylinders, and 
the second pair by one low-pressure cylinder, the use of 
coupling rods, which gave trouble at higb speeds, being 
abandoned. He had been enabled to do this without com- 
plicating things, thanks to the valve motion brought out by 
Mr. David Joy. This system did away with the eccentrics, 
not that the old eccentrics had been a bad contrivance, but 
on the narrow gauge there was no room for wide bearings 
with them, so as to allow the engine to 1un withovt hot 
brasses. He had called the engine ‘* Experiment,” but from 
her performance be thougut it was an expesiment they 
would repeat. t week ha had the engine out for its first 
run in the traffic, starting from Crewe as the assisting 
engine with a very heavy train to Euston. Next_morning 
he ran the engine with the 7:15 Irish mail from Euston to 
Holyhead, arriving tbere at 1:40; and leaving again at 
three o'clock with the boat express. . E 

The engine maintained its steam to the point of blowing 
off the whole ot the journey, and only consumed 23.54 Ibs. 
of coal per mile for the whole trip, including that for rais- 
ing steam. Secing that the engine was new and the men 
strange to one of this construction, be thought it showed 
that something might be done in still further ecovomizing 
the fuel in locomotives. ‘The fact that a new compound en- 
gine ran during its first round triy vpwards of 528 miles, 
and was as co.) at the end of its journey as when it started, 
promised well for the future. 

Mr. Webb caid further that another problem which bad 
been before them fur the last few years was the question of 
continuous brakes. There were many inventions in the field, 
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but out of over a thougand patents for brakes which he had 
examined, one taken out by Messrs. Swinburne and Laming 
in 1865 had the germ of a good many of them. Most of the 
leading engineers bad been against the automatic action, 
firmly believing that these machines would be more liable to | 
cause mischief than to help in avoiding it; and this belief | 
had been fully verified by more than one unfortunate acci- | 
dent. In an appendix to the report of Colonel Yolland on 

the Blackburn accident it was stated very clearly: “ Itis 

essential the defects in the automatic brake to which Colonel 

Yolland alludes should be provided against, and every pre- 

caution taken to insure the brake acting only when re- 

quired.” So far as the principal English railways were con- 

cerned they were arriving at a solution of the difficulty, and 

they had to thank, in some degree, Messrs. Gresham and 
Craven, who had rendered cousiderable assistance and who 

had made the manufacture of the necessary details a 
specialty. 


\ 


Lubrication. 


{Abstract of a note on “ Lubrication,” by Thomas Farmer, 
F.C.S., read before the Liverpool Association of Science and Arts. } 


In a steam engine, where many parts are moving, a large 

amount of friction is produced, which tends to stop those 

arts, and it would ultimately do it, were they not con- 
inually re-supplied with fresh motion obtained by the burn- 
ing of fuel. ence it is apparent to everyone, that the en- 
gine has not-only to overcome the resistance of the work to 
be done, but also the resistance offered by its own parts. 
In other words, the amount of heat manifested in friction is 
the amount of extra heat that will have to be generated 
under the boiler, and the extra cost of working will be the 
cost of the fuel necessary to produce the heat. From the 
experiments of Morin, we find that the friction of a cast-iron 
shaft upon a dry bell-metal beari:.g amounts to 0.2 of the 
transmitted power, while with a wrought-iron shaft the 
friction is more than U.25; therefore, if such shafts were dry 
and unlubricated one-fifth and one-fourth respectively of 
the total fuel cost would be wasted in overcoming friction. 
By careful lubrication of the same shafts, the loss may be 
reduced to 0.065 in the one case, and 0.089 in the other. 
Hence the importance of a good lubricant. One of the next 
essential points is that it shall be properly distributed over 
the surface on which it is required, that just sutticient shall 
be used and all waste avoided; otherwise, what would have 
to be spent in overcoming friction will have to be spent in 
baying oil. Putting aside the commoner characteristics of 
ag oil, such as the absence of acidity, either natural or 
artificial, and the absence of gumminess, one of the most com- 
monly believed ideas is, that an oil of high specific gravity 
is the best for lubricating purposes. Although this may be 
true in certain cases, yet from observations and experiments 
made over a long period I have found that they are not al- 
ways the best, and that the point upon which we must rely 
isthe viscosity. To test this I bave founda French pourette 
graduated into 100 c.c. to be most useful. The pourette is 
titted on a stand and filled with the oil to be tested; after 
allowing all bubbles of the air to separate, it is permitted to 
ran through, and the time it takes to do so is care- 
fully noted. At the close of the experiments it will be found 
that the viscosities are directly proportional to the time 
taken: thus if a mineral oil takes 15 seconds and rapeseed 
oil 45 seconds, the viscosity of rapeseed oil is three times 
that of the mineral. The temperature may be either 60° or 
90° Fahr, but the latter is preferable, as the oil may be sub- 
jected to that temperature when in use. The question next 
arises, How is this viscosity basis to be applied? If an oil 
of very high viscosity, such as castor or rapeseed, were used 
to lubricate an engine of low horse-power, we should in all 
probability find that, instead of reducing the friction toa 
winimum, it would itself become a source of resistance and 
increase the evil. And conversely, if an oil of very low vis- 
cosity were used to lubricate an engine of high horse-power, 
we shall find that the friction would be but slightly, if at 
all, reduced. Hence, when we come to look at extreme cases, 
we see that there exists a very marked connection between 
viscosity and horse-power. A high viscosity is not suitable 
for a low horse-power, and, conversely, a low viscosity is 
not suitable fora high horse-power. And just as the case 
holds for these extremes, so does it hold for every point be- 
ween them; the viscosity must always keep parallel to the 
horse-power. The same rule holds with respect to machinery, 
and to insure perfect lubrication the viscosity must gradu- 
ally increase with the ponderousness. From this it is clear 
that economical lubrication does not consist in procuring 
and using the thickest oil possible, but the oil which is best 
adapted to the nature of the machinery, and scientific mix- 
ing likewise consists in compounding oils most clearly 
adapted t+ the purpose for which they are to be used. It is 
rather difficult to say what oils are most suitable for mixing 
purposes, but it may be stated with a tolerable degree of 
accuracy, that the best method is to take a basis of Amer- 
ican or Scotch mineral oil 885° to 903° sp. gr. and add either 
olive, lard, rapeseed, or castor, to ‘‘work up” the viscosity. 
Olive and lard, when mixed with mineral in proportions 10, 
2V, 25, and so on up to 75 per cent., are about equal in value 
as lubricants of the lighter class of machinery. Rapeseed 
oil in like proportions is valuable where the mechinery is of 
a heavier kind, or where the lubricant has to be used 
throughout a works in which the machines vary much; but 
in such a case it will be better to divide them into classes 
and use a special oil for each class. Castor-oil mixed with 
mineral in varying proportions may be used in the case of 
the most ponderous machin ry. In mixing caster I noticed 
a remarkable and interesting phenomenon. On adding 
about 25 per cent. to an American neutral oil of a reddish 
color, I was surprised to find, after the lapse of a few hours, 
that the oils had separated, and that the castor, originally 
quite clear, had taken down with it nearly the whole of the 
coloring matter, leaving the mineral oil a beautiful pale, 
straw-colored liquid. I further found that the successive 
additions of fresh castor still further removed a coloring 
matter, until both custor and mineral were of the same 
tint. Continued experiments showed that if the castor were 
first mixed with an equal bulk of oiive or rapeseed oil, and 
then added to the mineral, the mixture was of a permanent 
character. 

In conclusion, I have found that a properly-mixed oil is 
in every case far preferable for general use to either mine- 
ral, olive, lard, castor or other oil used singly ; and it may be 
added that no oil is more suitable as a basis for mixing than 
mineral, and that cold-mixed oils are better than those 
mixed at a temperature over 100 degrees. 








Stee! tor Tires and Axles. 


(Pages by Benjamin Baker, M. Inst. C. E., published in vol. Ixvii. 
Engine nny of the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
ni 5 
The present experience with reference to the use of steel 
in tires and axles is so great that it might not unreasonably 
have been assumed that, by common consent, engineers and 
manufacturers would have arrived at certain definite quali- 
ties for these purposes respectively. To ascertain whether 
this wa so the author recently obtained half a dozen pairs 





TABLE I. 

Percentage EXTENT OF BENDING UNDER FALLING WEIGHT. 
of elonga- _ 
tion in 
length of 
oin, 


_|Permanent U 
set under 
4 tons. 


|Approximate elastic 
sistance to collapse. 


re Itimate ten- 


sile strength. 
3 After eighth 


After fifth blow. blow. 


After third blow. 





Inches. Inches. 


Tons per sq. in. 
0.05 49.50 


Per cent. Inches. 
14.0 234 
234 
3 


Inches. 
38 tons 6% 
Not taken 
38 tons 
Not taken 


65. 
79-16 
3 7% 
3 9-16 Broke at 4th 
36 tons 4% Broke 
Not taken 
33 tons 


Broke 
Broke at 2d 
3% 

4 
5 5-16 

54% 


36 
Not taken 


29 tons 0.60 





TABLE II. 


Nore.—The moment of resistance of the tire being 5, the bending moment 5 W, and the average elastic tensile resistance of the 
steel 22 tons, the elastic resistance to collapse might have been wrongly calculated to be 22 tons also ; but, for reasons set forth in 
the author’s paper on “The Practical Strength of Beams,” it would have been more correctly assumed at about 22 tons x 1.7 =37 tons. 








|EXTENT OF BENDING UNDER FALLING Wercnr,| 

Percentage of} | 
elongation in ti -| 
length of 5 in. ‘ } 
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Ultimate tensile 
strength. 


No. of blows caus- 


Diameter of axle. ing failure. 
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— —'——- ——-— | 
Inches. Inches. | 
434 


to 55g 
38 
Broke at 15 ft 
454 to 


5% 








Inches. Tons per sq. in. Per cent. 
4 27.79 , 

40.7 

36.85 26 


27.35 23. 3 


31.15 24 
32.34 oe 


home and abroad, and submitted the same to the tests brief- | bending of 3% in., whilst one tire bent 27% in. before frac- 
ly detailed a after. No SS mode a my vahy | ~_ and p set ace only 8% in. ia i aiheana 
was specified, nor were any conditions imposed as to price. t may be interesting to remark that samples of steel from 
The results were startling and unsatisfactory. Not only | axles supplied in 1868 by maker a, and in 1862 by maker b, 
was there no uniformity in the quality of steel — by | were tested by Herr A. Wohler in his celebrated series of 
ee — even the two tires of be same | — aes “ — Be —. * = the a 
maker, as a rule, differed widely in behavior under test. | named it may be inferred that the former maker was in the 
Thus the tensile strength of the steel in the twelve tires | habit of supplying steel for axles having a tensile strength 
ranged from 32.25 tons to 49.5 tons per square inch, and | of from 26 to 29 tons per square inch with a rate of elon- 
the extension from 5 per c@nt. to 25 per cent., whilst under | gation of from 16 to 20 per cent., and the latter 
the ‘‘ drop-test ” one tire might fail at the second blow of a | maker steel having what would now be considered 
weight of one ton falling 10 ft., and the next only do so at/in the case of axles the dangerously high tensile 
the twelfth blow from the increased height of 30 ft., the re- | resistance of from 48 to 50 tons with an elongation of 
ae te te ae Ee te tae Oe Gee Mattie tos tonatin | trens tee expecteennts te, that bs weeds bs Sepretat on the 
-16 in. to 28 in. in the 3 ft. tire. Similarly the tensile | fre s experiments is, } y } 
strength of the steel in the axles ranged from 27.35 to 40.7 | part of an engineer to leave the quality of steel either for 
Sar Sock gud dhe tmdlinr of Uapee cokaiaeh valene tres: |fureye the ances rigid vputem of impection, An eoumeitenl 
per cent., an e number of blows sustained before frac- | sys s ‘ cc 
ture from 3 to 25. It will be seen hereafter that a high rate | test is of little use, because the most inferior materials may 
of elongation affords no guarantee that eo or —_— will ee ew gear pee J — a good — 7. 2 ent a 
behave well under the drop-test, and probably no efficient | zg result and perfect uniformity in quality, the best mate- 
substitute could be found. for the vongh and ready test | rials and the greatest care in nanufacture are absolutely es- 
of endurance afforded by the bending and straightening | sential. The tabular — ~~ pach — er a may 
blows of a weight of 1 ton falling 20 or 30 ft. | be cut from a tire or axle and be tested with perfectly satis- 
= : | factory resultsas regards tensile strength and elongation, and 
TIRES. yet that the tire as a whole may fail under moderate shocks, 
The tests applied were: | either on account of the steel being inferior in some respect 
(1) A steady bending pressure, which those tests do not detect, or from its not being uniform 
resistance of the tire to collapse. | in quality throughout. Similarly as regards the axles. Mild- 
(2) Successive blows from a weight of 1 ton falling 5, 10, | ness, great elongation and an ability to withstand the 
ween 25 and 30 ft., to determine the endurance of the tire | “temper” test do not always insure the — able 
under shocks and blows. | to withstand the shocks and jars of traffic. alf-a-dczen 
(8) A steady pulling stress to ascertain the ultimate | specimens may be cut for testing from a given axle, and yet 
tensile strength and elongation of samples of steel cut from | some weak spot in it escape notice. It has been frequently 
the tires, proved, both by chemical analysis and by physica! tests, 
The tests were conducted in all instances either by the | that a bad ingot, or a steel rail rolled from it, differs widely in 
author, or by Professor Kennedy, M. Inst. C. E. The tires | composition and strength from point to point, and the same 
were of ordinary cross section, and weighed on the average | holds good with a bad steel axle. A severe blow, either 
427 lbs. each. The two samples of the several makers are | under the drop-test or in actual working, tries every part of 
referred to as «, and do, b; and be, ete., in Table I. | the tire or axie, and finds out the weak spot, if there be one, 
AXLES | whereas by almost any other test there would be a chance of 
: : a i | the fault remaining undetected. Assuming the steel to be 
The tests applied were: ; ’ | of good materials and to be uniform in quality, it remains to 
(1) Successive bending and straightening blows froma | be decided what degree of hardness is most desirable in the 
weight of 1 ton falling 5, 10, 15 and 20 ft., and continued | case of tires and axles. Experience has proved that steel, 
at the latter height until failure occurred. The axles were | having a tensile strength as high as 50 tons per square inch, 
placed on solid bearings 3 ft. apart, and were turned half | is quite trustworthy for use in tires in ordinary climates if 
round after each blow. | the tires will stand a proper drop-test. Similarly, experience 
(2) A steady pulling stress to ascertain the ultimate tensile | in shipbuilding yards and elsewhere has led to the specifica 
pe we and elongation of samples of steel cut from the | eng oyna steel having ge pote tw y= “4 — 
axles. |to 32 tons per square inch, that quality being foun s 
The axles were nominally 4 in. in diameter, but ranged | a de ema pee injury the Se of ey 
from that figur: arly 44 iv. Th rs are referred | Probably a limit of 46 tons to 50 tons in the case of tires 
es ee b: +; Table L eer ee See | and of 27 tons to 30 tons in that of axles, with proper drop- 
Comparing the Table II. with Table I., the following con-| tests, would, on the whole. be the best to specify in order to 
clusions would appear to result: | secure the most suitable steel for the respective purposes. 
(1) Maker a adopted for his tires a steel of high tensile re- | == 
sistance, uniform in quality, with a medium amount of elon- | 
gation, and capable of standing several blows from 1 ton} 
weight falling from the full height of 30 ft. For his axles a et eat the 9th 
he used very mild steel, having 43 per cent. less tensile re-| 40 the Senate on the th: : a F 
ee et eae renee” "| aheeder a ware spon on mentee 
steel, and of great endurance under the drop-test. | cretary y s ; Ss 
(2) Maker E apparently preferred a tendons quality of | at its next session the cost of constructing the Sturgeon Bay 
steel for both tires and ‘axles, and, as a consequence, his | & Lake Michigan Ship Canal, in Wisconsin, by whom said 
tires were not so hard and strong as thea tires, and pre- shi ) canal was a also the preg ~ Baoe money 
sumably not so durable, whilst his axles were much harder, | realized from the sale of the lands granted to Wisconsin, to 
roe failed with comparatively few blows under the drop- =, a — omar ey > Daehn ve —_ enghmprto od 
ST. fs § S- 
(3) Maker ¢ supplied a couple of moderately hard tires, | tion of opening the canal free to the commerce of the lakes. 
but the steel had a Gongereesy low rate of elongation, and —., the Oth 
failure quickly resulted under the drop-test. The axle was n the House on the vth: alc : ‘ 
somewhat softer thin the tires, and had a satisfactory rate| The Agricultural Departwent appropriation bill being 
elle ie ne nS Sinan the shock cf) Semedanash proviaing dint te agreed wceatts sak 
e falling weight. | ar ; “4 
(4) Maker d used a fairly hard but very untrustworthy | give a full statement showing the freight charges for the 
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to ascertain the elastic 


Transportation in Congress. 





quality of steel for his tires, as evidenced by the wide differ- | Chief agricultural products on the principal lines of railroad 
ence in the ultimate strength and elongation of the twotires, | and river routes to the principal markets of the United 
and by the snapping of both with a slight blow under the | States. Adopted. 
drop-test. His axle, on the other hand, was of mild steel of | In the Senate on the 10th: | j rae 
suitable tensile strength and elongation, and behaved excep-| Mr. Voorhees. of Indiana, introduced a bill to aid in tke 
tionally well under the drop-test. | construction of the Maryland & Delaware Ship Canal, and 
(5) Maker e, though his tire steel was of uniform tensile | to secure to all vessels of the United States service for all 
strength and elongation, did not succeed in securing uni-| time the right of navigation through said canal, free of toll 
formity of quality. Although the steel was too soft for good | and charges. The bil provides for a government guarantee 
wearing purposes, and had a high rate of elongation, one of | Of $4,000,000 bonds of the Canal Company. 
the tires failed with half the number of blowsthat thesecond| In the House on the 18th: ; 
and several other much harder tires sustained. The axle|_ Mr. Pacheco, of California, introduced a bill to repeal the 
was somewhat hard, and suffered correspondingly under the | land grant of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Company, ex- 
drop-test. | tending through and within the limits of Calitornia, and 
(6) Maker f, like maker b, apparently used the same steel | provides that such lands, except so far as the road was com- 
for both tires and axles, but of a much milder quality. Not- | - —_—_— 











of tires and axles from as many of the leading makers at 


withstanding its softness, the steel did not pte uniform! * Ueber die Festigkeitsversuche mit Eisen und Stahl. Berlin, 
and trustworthy, as the axle broke at the sixth blow with a/ 1870 
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pions July 4, 1879, shall be restored to the market and dis- LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, NOVEMBER, 1881, 
Aa hil to authors a paliroad brid across the Misisipp Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
iver, bétwéen Wabasha atid a point below the mouth o : ° 
the Chippewa River, Wisconsin; was passed. 2 | A MILEAGE. | Mites Run To | — Cures TER Cost PER MILE IN CENTS FOR Noor or 
In the Senate on the 13th: em na a ig ce en 
The Conimittee on Appropriations reported the post office °|8 2 1,2 21 gizi2 si zgiei¢ | 2) 8/8) 2 8 4 
appropriation bill with amendments. By one of these the gis | | 2!}5|alé 3 E \eigi2| | 8 \)sa| 6 |e $ 
ouse item of ‘* $500,000 for necessary and special mail e\4 ; Fd Riel Ri Fi Ble ee 4 = | a3 : | gs 
facilities on trunk lines” is stricken out and the followin NAME OF ROAD. Sie] ; y iths lei sie] rye Te 1 8 sai: |2|8 
amendment substituted for it: ‘‘ For necessary and specia raat 3 4 9 & ae nie 22 g ; : : 3 1% : ois 
facilities on railroad lines, $650,000—said facilities to be -18l 2 43 r {aie | Bb SEBS SE@eeeee & #2): 1718 
ratably distributed as nearly as may be on railroad lines et ae: SEMEUEMEMe ar SE AEM EMER RM GR k Ss, 
leading to and from the principal cities in the different parts : 18) 3 Bir iil? |i | el RL: paca 1:8 1g ye 
of the United States.” g 43 : Dem eS: BREMRERTRESM I MEBRM oe. 
7 _ Committee on pace + Py —y nes aS lies aetna a tee cane WS a ‘spent See a ry 
on the Reagan inter-state commerce bill from Messrs. Emo: * (87 ......| 20.46) 3.20 21.70) 4.203),1.108| 6.84] 4.7¢| 0.58 6.40) 18.58| 
A. Storrs, Wayne McVeagh and George R. Blanchard, all mr Oy Rineeerleneatl Ibe by $0205 $403 | Bu20 «| 15 95 2.00) 22.70) 2.900)°0.885| 2.36) 4.91) 0.72). 6.34 re on Peer 
of whom made extended arguments against the hill. Com- | Buffalo, Pitts. & Western*... | 173) 24) 55,115 2u08| 5.00) 11.70) S068) 1 287) Se A ee) O88) gs.) S08) 1k oo) 120) oe 
missioner Albert Fink and Mr. Chauncey M. Depew are also | “Sutra! Pacific, Western Div.t | 201) 22, 92.829 a): | peemend teseete Seolaeeel wel Som| arlene 4.96 
Northern & San Pablo Divs.+ | 104) 32) 85,09. . 03/16 S4) 0.53)! 0.53) 7.7.) 28.85) 6.05) 4.9 
to be heard, Visalia Div.t...........-es00 1:7| 16) 48,750 3.17) 21.4; | 0.4€) 0.05) 7.46] 32.63) 6.65) 4.25 
In the Senate on the 15th: Tulare Div.+.... Lt teeeeeesens 170 12| 41,215 2.77 34.55) 0,0 0.88) 8.07) 46.27 | 10.2 | 6,05 
Mr, Brown, from the Committee on Railroads, reported | ™5,.AmS°1%, ,Y yma: 88 | 116) ge! 194,957! 3.596 2.60) 24.77] 0.5 | 0.97) 7.18] 95.84) :.9¢ | 5.05 
aniendments to the bill granting a right of ey by the Gila Di vg Cananebrrate 24s} 2, 79,620 3.981 1.80 20.76! O40, O11) 6 O) 3 6.06 
9 , ‘hie ; i ucson Div.t...........66 oes 71) *56 2.15) 31.26) 0,5 20) BAT Uo 
Foatine theluoe Geame aaa a. ae California Pacihe Div-t nt, |tra) 13] Bebra] Boe 1447\1800| O48) 880) FB0) on 
any within 90 days from the passage of the act to accept | Stockton & Copperopolist.. | 49) 3 6,214) 2.071 1.63) 6.84) 0.32| 0.30 6.8 4.25 
tlié provisidn; dnd within ore yeat' from the date of accept- ae Spe ~ rH ir 195 30S Fes 3 anti! 3 ¥ 4 a ry re 
ance to coniplete the road. If; iowever, it fails to construct | Troskee Div+.. *|205| 29! s11460| 2’s09! 3 8.2) 22.9: 0.46) 0.35) 8.40 4:25 
tlie rodd within the tinie ponent. then al] its rights under| Humboldt Div.+ °, |200) 23) 64,773] 2/816 4.63) 18.26) 0.44) 0.29) 7.70 
the act ate to cease, and the Chicago; Texas & Mexican | Salt Lake Div}... * lel ate Oe E tel Sell | Ke 
Central Railroad Company is to sticceed under the same | “M.&Fastern Til. Main Lines | 18%} 5g) 112880) --0---+- 20) pul 0.40)22222:] 4:10) 1 
conditions to all the rights and privileges conferred by the | Cleveland & Pitteburghe .... 225| 86] 236,565! "" 3.565 | 3.26) 0-60) 2.26) 6.44 
act upon the St: Louis & San Francisco Company. Raven, See Vere eens, |S SS) Meee, Saas Gheam: Rheeat wanes eee 
The House Committee on Pacific Railroads has drawn up vee: sbu Div — .. | 80) 27) 78,924 2,928)\.-..+ ee ee ee a eee 0.62|..0606 | 4.7: | 6.25]... ole 
a substitute for the pending bill with regard to the consoli- tsbutrg 98) 28) 77,102) 2,656, 37.90) - | 5.82) 0.77) 1.73) 6.6€| 17.34) 1.98 
dation of railroads in the territories. The substitute gives oer ane peal ay er Basi See) tat) Bel eal cee 
to such railroads the right to consolidate where they are not Div. | 27| “18,625, ~6yu 33.46)-: 4.85 | 0.26).20..°| 6,00] 11.4% 1.60] 3. 
parallel or competing lines. Div.| 345 6) 145,754) 2262/4 5) | Seo) os He Pad Ee he 
7 195) 26.87) .. od 5.2 3 + 
—__ iv.i.. pen 35| 126,922) 9,66) 25.62) . 9.05} 5.71) 18.56) 2.20 
380) ~ 33.44)... &.4 | @.0%] 21.5) ] 2.8. 
THE SCRAP HEAP. Kan’ City, St Jo. & Coun, Bi4 (247) $0) 196,080) S312, 96.20). | oa By | ibe. | 320 
‘e Shore & Mich. Southern, } | | 
The American Freight-Car Brake. nooo) 52S) Bacal S235 | Sisi------| 620 a ae 
The American Brake Co. during the month of February 90] 213,315! 2, 4.33) 10.44) 0.41)......) 70) 2.2.) 2.6% 
had an inspection made of the freight cars equipped with its 949) 696.242| 2, om on 0.83! as] Sot een) Sa 
brake as they came iuto the St. Louis & San Francisco yard 81] atone, 63)... vida) B15) 0.06) 136! 6.58] 15.86] Bid 
in St. Louis. In all 302 cars were inspected, of which 32 Zo) 79,208, 89)... 9.35) 6.87| 04.) 1.46) 6.66] lout] Vee 
were new cars just received; 58 had been running one ie eee: “tal gos F3l\ odd] Lae) eetl amen! 18 
month; 115 two months; 66 three months; 13 four months; 37| 105'128. 36}. 7 428 7.30 0.40) 14s] 6.24] 19.6¢) 1.70 
6 six months; 5 eight months, and 7 twelve months. The 3 | 70,062) 2 | x 5.10) 7-71) O38) 1.17) 6.44) 90.8;) * 
condition of the brakes on these cars is reported as follows : SR yf sth ie re tee eel icoe| deel i 
239 were in perfect order, needing uo attention; 38 required | New Orleans Div.*..... "11 1141) 26) 73l072) B's10) 42:55). 3.430 0,920) 3.70, 6.21, 0.38 0.80) 6.4: | 17.55) 520) L060 
some fixing by hand, such as tightening, connecting, etc.;| Pensacola & Selma Divs.*.. |} | 30! 33,449) 1,115/ 46.76)......| 15.08) .....] 7.12)...... 2.690} 6.21) 5.58) 0.40) 0.60) 6.38) 14.2, 2.52| 1.37 
23 required new pieces, such as nuts, bolts, ete., put on in| ,oulsy., Cin. & Lexington” be pas 113,904 8,079) 37.91 - 5.060) 1.800) £58 spat aan 28 Se ee tee 
yard; only two had to go to the shops for repairs of brake. | N°Y"Pa‘& 0. Eastern Div. |225| 71| g3s's02 31380 27.44 **| 2°75] 8.00! 0.68 63:| 17.72) 2.15) 9.74 
The object of this inspection was to ascertain the wearing y | 197 97,560, 3,406) 20.35 iby Ah et Br Ay 
qualities of the brake. The need of slight repairs came, in t edb red $10) 7.23) O54 222"| 6.08] 1767; 1-801 LO 
most cases, froni careless use. 4,357) 38.50)... 2.93) 2.25) 0.82/0.01.. | 5.21] 10.76 “‘sa0hi'60 
Rules Concerning Gas Consumption. ber oe is $y e4n| 70), sebetal Ad 3 vul4.00 
The following rules for the consumption of gas have 1,356) 26.81 he to By ART 
recently been announced by General Manager Felton, of Bt ber 3 5.50| 0.60). 1.20] 2,72 
the New York & New England road : 2'082, 39.91 32. 8.10) 0.50)... 1.40) 2-72 
* At all points where gas is used by this company, the 2,950 22.72 14. aes| sael” io Meas 
agent or other officer in charge will read the meter person- peo’ ae ; 390, 0.40). 0} 1.20} 2.70 
ally every month, in the presence of the proper repre- 1,723 24.6 7. 4.99) 0.59). 1.20)f2.78 
sentative of the company furnishing the gas, and will make 1278 Sr 7. os oS: ol raolaas 
out a report of the consumption on blank form No. 1,313. Heo bere "| 13. 2.80) 0.60). i} 1.20) 2.36 
When the bills for gas are presented he shall examine them oo | | Me NS | 240) ¢ 
carefully, aud if they correspond with the readings taken iv. Lys boe veesee| 9 b+ al oe “phen Kina | aes oe ae 
he shall attach them to the report and forward tothe proper iv .+4 ¥ Vo, 70)... =| F 6.30| 5.60) 0.60)..000.)000225] se 2°40) 2:64 
officer, Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago, | | | | 2 3 | i709 1.98) 1.98 
‘** At points where gas is not authorized to be used durin Eastern Div.* +++ 403 159) 490,203) 3,083, 34. | SET oe re oe Oe 7.00! Leal LI 
the night, as soon as it is put out it shall be turned off od van Gn his Louis, . ‘oo - — —n ; oe eS 7 enh is 
tween the meter and the service pipe; this duty must not| Littic Miami Div.*. 97) 39) 136,097) 3,468) 37.74). 3.06 5.39, 0.65, 2.74) 5.62 07-46) et a 
be postponed until morning. Where gas is authorized to be wel. hgh agit ee weccesce 247 112 328,535) 2,942 26.07 11.24 4.27) 0.51) 2.54 nan 27] 1 i 
burned all night, as soon as there is sufficient daylight to put Destin ke Iowa a. ed ; | 686 100) 306,658 3,067) 28.12 : 3.87 5. .42). 6.88) 16.65) 1.50) 2.50 
out the samte rule shail be observed, When shutting off gas, | West Jersey++........0ucccsc. |168, 22] 49,008) 2,205) 85.78)... 11.60... Jncanes|ocesee|oenens 8.00 10.10| 0.70|......|...++. | 18.60) 3.60) 3.04 
note state of meter, and note 4 . 


7 when turning it on, in 
notation must always be 
= average number of hours 
off. 


order to check any leakage. 
made on the report, statin 
during which gas is turn 














* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 
+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run, 








™ Switchin five empty cars 


| enqines allowed 6 miles per hour; 
| rated as three oaded ones. 


| ++ Engineers’, Seomen'pont wipers wens aa inctuded in —_" , 
+“ ae Ty! te ail ean ; + Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. | The ton of coal , 3., unless otherwise noted; ushels 
Pressure indicators will be placed (as soon as they can bf take powry Som rot pana | counted to the ton. : 
be procured), on the outlet pipe near the meter, to indicate | Two empty cars rated as one Joaded one. 


the pressure of the gas, at all points where regulators are 
not used. The pressure should average from one to three 
inches; when over the latter figure a note must be made of 
it, and the average pressure must be given on the report, 
for points where regulators are not in use. The record of 
the pressure must be made daily, at the time when the larg- 
est consumption of gas occurs, and the average taken from 
this. Where regulators are used, state the fact in place of 
giving this information. 

‘*Burners must be cleaned regularly once a month, and as 
much oftener as necessary to give an even flame. Burner 
cleaners or an ordinary visiting card should be used for 
cleaning them. 

** All burners will be supplied from Norwood shops, and 
no others must be substituted for them, and no change 
made in the burners except by an inspector authorized by 
the Superintendent or head of department. These burners 
= ull be carefully tested and sealed before leaving the 
shop. 

‘* All stopcocks for regulating the gas at the burner must 
be greased every three months to prevent leakage; special 
grease for this purpose will be furnished. 

““In case any defects or leakages are discovered, the 
matter must be atonce reported to the Superintendent 
or _ of department, so that an examination can be 
made. 

‘* Tt is hoped that careful attention to the above instruc- 
tions will result in a large decrease in the consumption of 
gas. The care and attention of the different agents will be 


a by the percentage of decrease which their records 
show.” 


Agents’ and Officers’ Bonds. 


The Fidelity & Casualty Insurance Co., which does a large 
business as surety for railroad agents and ofticers, reports to 
the Insurance Department of New York assets amounting to 
$375,100; liabilities (including $92,000 reserve fund), $111,- 
422, leaving a surplus as to policy-holders of $263,678. The 
company received last year $172,500 on capital account, its 
capital stock baving been increased; its receipts from pre- 
miums were $178,624 and from interest, $7,679, a total of 
$186,303. The losses during the year were $66,671 aud the 
expenses of conducting business, $96,179; the latter were 
largely increased by preliminary expenditures incurred in 
extending its operations. The premium income increased 
$68,000, and the ratio of expenses to premiums decreased 
11 per cent. Messrs. David Dows, Alexander Mitchell and 
_ . Vermilye have recently been added to the board of 

irectors. 


How Spotters Are Treated in Colorado. 


Several weeks ago a general commotion was created in 
railroad circles by the wholesale removal or discharge of the 
freight and passenger conductors on the Denver & Rio 


‘ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 








Grande Railroad. Almost a clean sweep was made, only 
four or five of the men being allowed to remain. The nature 
of the charges against them is not definitely known, but two 
theories are advanced. One is, that a recent change in the 


officials. 
ment has had reason to suspect that a conspiracy existed be- 
tween the conductors, the object being to defraud the com- 
pany. It is believed, in support of the latter theory, that 
for several months the company has had detectives, or spot- 
ters, watching the operations of the ticket-punchers, and 
these men obtained sufficient evidence to warrant the dis- 
charge of all the conductors who were let out. The latter 
theory is likely the correct one. At any rate, it is certain 
that the conductors were discharged and new men putin in 
their places. Several of the discharged conductors reside in 
Denver, while other claim their residence at different points 
along the line. 

In connection with the recent wholesale change of con- 
ductors on the Denver & Rio Grande road, the treatment of 
a suspected spotter furnishes an illustration of the feeling 
against this class of men. About six or eight months ago a 
man named Duckworth was placed in charge of the express 
business on the San Juan Division of the Rio Grande road. 
He is an old-time detective, and enjoys quite an extensive 
reputation as a fly man in the business. He is also a well- 
known railroad man, aud stands high in the estimation of 
railroad officials, When the discharge of the conductors 
occurred, several weeks ago, suspicion was directed, for 
some cause, against Duckworth. The fact that he had 
formerly been a detective likely had something to do with 
directing this suspicion, but at any rate the feeling became 
prevalent that he had done the spotting that resulted 
in the discharges, and a plot was concocted to get even 
with him. Duckworth stopped off at Chama a few nights 
ago, and some unknown parties captured him and carried 
him out to the suburbs with the avowed intention of hang- 
ing him. They even went so far as to put a rope around 
his neck, and at one time it looked as if bis doom was sealed. 
Duckworth, however, never weakened. And he persisted in 
declaring that his would-be destroyers were mistaken, and 
that he had never taken any part in the business at all. 
Duckworth’s clothes were thoroughly searched, but no 
papers were found that implicated bim in the slightest de- 
gree. The mob were thoroughly in earnest in the intention 
to hang Duckworth, but after the discovery that there was 
no positive evidence of his guilt a consultation was held, and 
it was determined to release him. Tbis was accordingly 
done. The rope was taken from his neck, and Duckworth 
was told to return totown. He waited not for a second 





management of the road resulted in the displacement of the | 
men in order that room might be made for favorites of the | 
Another is, that for some time past the manage- | 


Repairs generally include all shop expenses, 





! order, but at once started. The mob dispersed, disap - 
| ing in the darkness, and leaving no trace behind them. 
| Duckworth certainly had a very narrow escape.—Denver 
(Col.) Republican. 


Railroad Perils. 


| The large number of residents of this city connected with 
| railroads in some capacity that imperils lifein the discharge 
| of their ordinary duties, make it a matter of general interest 
| that some way be found to reduce the danger and facilitate 
| labors that are hard enough au best. A year or less ago the 
| News, at the suggestion of an experienced freight yard-mas- 
| ter, pointed out several grave obstructions to the safe per- 
| formance of the work of men employed in treight yards, and 
| about freight yards. One of these was the peril from guard- 
rails, in which a foot is easily caught, and sometimes held 
till a backing car crushes or it kills the owner. Another 
was the ill-contrived stirrup and ladder for the ascent of cars 
by brake-hands. They bave to set foot in an iron stirrup on 
the side of the car, and then swing around the corner and 
climb a ladder at the end, a particularly perilous operation 
with a car in motion, as it usually is when brakemen have 
to mount to the roof of it. Another, and the most commen 
cause of death or disablement, is the coupling of cars, of which 
one must always be in motion at the moment the link is run 
in and the bolt dropped. No less than 2,800 men are re- 
ported to have been fatally crushed or seriously crippled in 
coupling cars during the past year in this country. This is 
the slaughter of a bloody battle. And it really seems as if 
American ingenuity, so prolific in directions involving less 
grave consequences, were paralyzed by car-coupling. There 
has been no improvement, and substantially no change, since 
box cars were first made. Thos? that came here on the first 
train on the Madison road in 1847, well on to 35 years ago, 
are just like those that came in this morning, and are coupled 
the same way, at the same risk of life and limb, It isdoubt- 
fulif there is another implement, appliance or machine in the 
world of so much importance asa freight car, which has 
undergone so little change, and which has not been consid- 
erably improved in 80 years, except this one solitary indis- 

nsable implemepvt of commerce and civilization. And as 
its use is annually increased by thousands of additions and 
more constant service, the destruction its deficiencies cause 
increases proportionally. A reward of $5,000 for an im- 
proved cattle car has produced 700 applications in a few 
months, none of them seeming, however, to reach the requi 
site perfection. Would not railroad managers do their lines, 
their hands, and the whole world a service to combine and 
offer $10,000 or $50,000 for any easy, safe and durable car 
coupling, a safer guard rail, and a better climbing step and 
ladder ?—Indianapolis News, 
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Passes.—All persons coynected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for sses under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addresse 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Oontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railr offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 

rogress and completion of contracts for new works or 
mportant improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
gy t, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
partoining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
poset annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
published 
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Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
toms, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, a financial schemes, ete., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





ARGUMENTS meas 9 ADVISORY COMMIS- 
N. 


The railroad companies have engaged three eminent 
gentlemen to listen to arguments from the commer- 
cial organizations and others of the great exporting 
cities on the question whether the rates from the 
West to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore should 
be the same or different. They have finished their 
week’s session in New York, and as we write are in 
Philadelphia. Considering the complaints made in 
the newspapers at different times in the last eight 
years, and the character of some of the organizations 
that appeared before the Commission, the slightness 
of the evidence and the weakness and inconsequence 
of the arguments offered at New York are astonishing. 
A case in court no better supportec than that of the 
New York merchants has been would be thrown out 
without waiting to hear from the other side. The 
case is left just about as it was at the beginning, and 
the commission has little more to guide it than it had, 
or might have had, before it assembled—Mr. Walk- 
er’s excellent and trustworthy Produce Exchange sta- 
tisties, and Mr. Fink’s elaborate report on the subject 
of differences in rates to seaboard points, which was 
privately issued last December, and contain a great 
mass of statistics, many obtainable only in his office, 
besides a careful consideration of the whole question. 

In a case of this kind (fortunately for New York) 
the Commissioners will doubtless not depend solely 
on the evidence and the arguments of those whom we 
may call the parties to the suit; but will themselves 
search for facts bearing on it, and themselves bring 
forward in their minds arguments which may have 
been neglected by the representatives of the several 
cities. Fortunately for New York, we say, for we are 
sure that it will be easy for the other cities to make 
out a case which, for all that was shown by the New 
York merchants, would justify a claim for increasing 
rather than abolishing the existing differences in 
favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The gentlemen who have argued the case so far 
seem never to have settled upon any principles on 
which it should be decided. It is not enough to show 
that traftic here or there is growing or declining. Why 
should it not? Why should it? Who has any rights 
to traffic and why do they have them? If Oldtown is 
losing its trade and Newtown is getting it, Oldtown, 
if it would have any one help it in getting back its 
business, should show that those whose help it asks 
will be benefited by the change—whether a railroad 

or the public, or any given community. It is not a} 
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matter of any general or public importance that Old- 
town should have a big trade and Newtown a little 
one. But is of importance mainly to: 

1. Those who carry traffic to Oldtown, but cannot» 
or cannot with so great profit, to Newtown. 

2. The owners of real estate at Oldtown. 

3. Those engaged at Oldtown in the trade which 
Newtown is diverting. 

The carriers’ interest may very well be greater than 
that of the other two combined. Certainly a railroad 
which carries grain 500 miles ought to make more 
profit on it than the average profits of those who 
simply buy and forward it. Sucha road will cer- 
tainly do all it can to prevent the diversion of the 
traffic to a place to which it cannot carry. 

But in this case there are carriers who lose as well 
as carriers who gain if grain goes to New York. Not 
all the carriers, then, can be got to work for that 
city. 

When the competition of a rival city is felt, all that 
makes those engaged in the trade desirous of prevent- 
ing a diversion of trade is their wish to preserve their 
profits. If the competition is because of less cost at 
the rival town, then the only way the diversion of the 
whole trade can be prevented is by some or all parties 
at the old market accepting smaller profits than are 
made by their rivals. But very frequently the compe- 
tition is because at the new place smaller profits are 
accepted than have been made at the old one, the cost 
being the same, or even greater, at the new one. 

The difference between the cost of grain at Chicago 
and on a vessel in an Atlantic port is made up of car- 
riers’ expenses, carriers’ profits, merchants’ expenses 
and merchants’ profits. Should the traffic be diverted 
from New York to Baltimore or Boston, because the 
New York merchant made charges yielding him 
larger profits than were accepted elsewhere, it would 
not be the duty of any carrier, not even of one carry- 
ing to New York only, to reduce its profits in order 
that the New York merchant might make more than 
his rivals, and if wise it would not do it, and the 
merchant would be compelled to accept as small 
profits his rivals in other cities. If the 
merchant’s were much greater in 
New York than elsewhere, it could hardly 
be for other reason than _ that rents 
were higher in New York, necessitating higher wages, 
as well as higher office and storage and dock expenses; 
that is, the greater cost would be because of larger 
profits to the landholder. Now neither the public nor 
the New York carriers, much less the other carriers, 
are in the slightest degree benefited by having $10,000 
paid for the rent of a piece of ground in New York 
such as can be had for $1,000 in Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. If the latter places compete because of lower 
rents, neither the merchants nor the carriers at New 
York are bound to reduce their profits in order to keep 
up New York rents. If they do reduce profits it will 
be, or should be, to preserve the business for them- 
selves, and because other trades keep up rents. We 
venture to say that the rents paid in New York over 
what similar property would bring in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore amount yearly to something like ten times 
as much as the excess of the railroad charges on 
freight to New York over the Baltimore rate. 

A good deal has been said by the New York mer- 
chants of the cheapness of carriage by the New York 
railroads, or rather by one of them, as a reason why 
traftic should go to New York. There are some ex- 
cellent arguments which show that grain can be car- 
ried to Philadelphia not only for less, but for less per 
mile, than to New York; but it is doubtless impossible 
to establish exactly the cost to different places; nor is 
it necessary. The cost, unless the differences are 
very great, hus little to do with the question, and if it 
should be proven conclusively that the cost per mile 
is less to Philadelphia and Baltimore than to New 
York, the New York merchants would urge, and 
properly, that the railroads carrying to New York 
only, or only at a disadvantage to Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, should still insist on rates which would 
enable them to carry a large share of the traffic to 
New York, which they undoubtedly would do. and 
successfully. 

The trunk line railroads, on the average, pay about 
60 per cent. of their earnings for working expenses 
and the other 40 per cent. for interest and other fixed 
charges and dividends. Let us suppose that the cost 
by the cheapest route to the seaboard is $60 per car- 
load ; then by making the charge $100 per car-load 
the freight pays the average contribution to interest 
and dividends. Now another road can carry to an- 
other place, whence the cost of exporting is the same, 
at a cost of $65 per car-load. But if it charges $105 
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on a portion of the traffic or to get no profit at all. Of 
course, it makes a rate which gives it ashare of the 
traffic, so long as there is any profit whatever in the 
rate. Only when the rival road reduces its rate below 
$65, and keeps it there, does it give up the business. 

And the case is the same if there is no difference in 
cost by rail, but the cost of exportation is higher at 
one place than another; and both the disadvantages 
may be against one place, and still its carriers will get 
a share of the business by accepting profits enough 
less to counterbalance the sum of the disadvantages. 

There is scarcely a merchant in the world who does 
not and does not have to act on this principle, which 
is simply that half a loaf is better than no bread; but 
the merchants seem very slow to recognize it when 
the carriers act on it. What makes the two cases seem 
different is that a very much larger share of the car- 
rier’s average charge goes for interest on his invest- 
ment than in almost any purely mercantile business. 
The grain merchant takes half a cent a bushel from 
his profits to meet competition, perhaps, and finds 
then that he can take off nothing more without abso- 
lute loss; but the carrier can reduce a rate of one dol- 
lar, affording average profits, to 60 cents, and still 
cover his expenses—be no worse off than if he lost the 
business; in fact much greater reductions are possible 
without actual loss on the business, because expenses 
do not decrease in proportion when traffic is lost. 

If the cost of transportation by different routes were 
absolutely determined or determinable, and the road 
carrying the cheapest should insist on making its rate 
lower than the rate of other lines by the amount of dif- 
ference in cost, if these other roadsdid not do business 
at a loss it could eventually get all the traffic, but 
only by carrying at a profit no greater than the differ- 
ence in cost on it and on the cheapest of the other 
roads. Let us say that the New York Central can 
carry to New York at a cost of $3 per ton, and that it 
costs the Pennsylvania $3.10 and the Baltimore & Ohio 
$3.20 to carry the same amount from the same place 
to New York, or to carry it to some other port and pay 
the excess of the cost of export from that place. The 
New York Central begins by charging $5 per ton, in 
order to earn interest on its cost. The other roads 
making the same rate, it reduces to $4.90, and this pro- 
cess is repeated until the New York Central makes its 
rate $3.10. This being the lowest cost by any other 
road, and no road (we assume) accepting traffic with- 
out some profit, the New York Central and New York 
and Boston get all the business. This may suit New 
York exactly, but it will not suit the public nor the 
New York Central Railroad, not to say the other rail- 
roads and the other cities. As business has been dis- 
tributed recently, while differences in rates were sup- 
posed to be maintained, New York had about five- 
ninths and Philadelphia and Baltimore each akout 
two-ninths of the total traffic to the three places; 
assuming thet all of it would be divertel by 
differences in rates, than by accepting 10 
cents instead of the average _ profit of 
$2 per ton, the New York road would carry 1,800 
tons for every 1,000 it formerly carried, which is good 
for New York; but the New York road makes a profit 
of but $180 on the 1,800 tons, while on the 1,€00 tons it 
made $2,000 profit. Of course it doesn’t like this, 
and it will not permanently follow any policy which 
so increases its traffic at the cost of reducing its profits. 

The other patrons of the New York Central will rot 
like it, because they have to pay nearly the whole in- 
terest on the cost of the road, a large part of which 
was formerly borne by the New York through traffic. 

Of course the roads to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
will not like it because these roads will get no profit 
from through traftic ; and their patrons will not like it, 
because other traffic will have to pay the whole inter- 
est on their cost. 

Now it is just this feature, the desirability, for the 
railroad companies and the community alike, that the 
through traffic should pay a fair share of the interest 
onthe cost of the railroads which carry it, which 
prevents this question from settling itself by ordinary 
competition. Ordinary competition inevitably results 
in throwing nearly the whole burden of supporting the 
roads—paying interest on their cost—on the local 
traffic. Under no circumstances is it possible 
to make grain pay much as the average 
necessary profit; the competition of Califor- 
nian and Russian wheat-growers effectually prevents 
this, and the competition of the various water routes 
does so still more. Scarcely ever do circumstances 
exist when by any possibility this particular traffic 
can be made to pay more than its proper share of the 
interest on the cost of the roads. It is of public im- 
portance that measures should be taken, if possible, 
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other port, it will get no part of the export traffic. miles for 10 or 15 cents a hundred, when the same 
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and has to be charged in order to pay interest on the 
cost of the roads. 

If we had all the facts it would probably not be 
difficult to show that a Pennsylvania Ra‘lroad train 
can carry grain the 800 miles from Chicago to Baltimore 
for less cost than the Lake Shore or Michigan Cen- 
tral carrying the 960 to 980 miles by way of the New 
York Central from Chicago to New York. Suppose it 
to be true, as some New York merchants claim, that the 
cost of exportation has been no greater from Baltimore 
than from New York of late. Then by the arguments 
of the New York merchants before the Advisory Com- 
mission, Baltimore would be entitled to claim a differ- 
ence in rates which might wholly destroy the New 
York exports. But they cannot for a moment suppose 
that this would be permitted. It could only be done, 
as we have shown above, by reducing the rate to Balti- 
more so low that roads to other places could not carry 
without loss, and this would reduce the profits of the 
Baltimore road on this traffic, though it should have it 
all, to an insignificant figure. Then it would be thc 
very desire of the roads to Baltimore to secure an 
adequate profit that would protect New York’s grain 
trade. 

In one respect New York’s position is exceptional. 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore all profit by low 
rail rates on grain; but New York does better wit] 
h‘gh rail rates, because then the canal gives it th« 
cheapest route. Almost anything is better for New 
York than a railroad war which makes rail rates lowen 
than canal rates. 

The strongest arguments in favor of the demand of 
New York for a reduction or abolition of the differ- 
ences in favor of the other ports are, first, the allegec 
fact that its rail receipts for some time have beer 
kept up only by secret rebates paid by thc 
railroads ; and, second, the established fact that th« 
growth of rail receipts has been less at New Yorl 
than at other places. The first, if true, is of very 
great importance. We cannot intelligently reasor 
on the question, or come to any conclusion about it. 
unless we know what the actual differences of rate: 
have been. As to the second, it has decided impor. 
tance, but it should be considered that grain is th 
oaly important freight which Philadelphia and Balti 
more receive for export, while immense quantities o- 
other produce go to New York and Boston, includin; 
nearly all the flour and provisions exported. It wil 
be noticed, however, that neither of these questions 
has anything to do with the cost of transportation. 
But if New York is not getting a reasonable share of thc 
business under the circumstances, we may be sure tha: 
its railroads will insist on having it hereafter, whethei 
the transportation costs them more or less than the 
cost on other roads, and ineffective arguments anc 
false principles advanced by them or by their patron: 
will, doubtless, not affect the final result. The statis- 
tics from 1876 until 1881 indicate that the New York 
roads should in most years have obtained a large 
share of the grain, though an examination of the re- 
ceipts of other freight from the West might alter this 
conclusion. In 1881 New York certainly had nothing 
to complain of; still less has it this year, when 
so far the receipts of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, as we showed last week, have been extremely 
light. But in view of the growing consumption ci 
anthracite coal and Pittsburgh coke in the West, it 
looks as if the day might soon come when if the des- 
tination of the grain should be determined by the 
cost of carrying it by rail, it would all go to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, in order that the trains might get 
return loads at the mines. But the destination nevei 
will be determined by the cost alone, and New York 
will continue to have the greater part of the grain ex- 
ports until some other port secures a water rout« 
cheaper than its canal and cheaper than the cost by 
any railroad. 








Origin and Destination of Trunk-Line Freight. 


Last December Mr. Albert Fink completed and dis- 
tributed among the trunk-line managers a most elab- 
orate discussion of the differences in rates to the sea- 
board, accompanied by very full statistics illustrating 
the subject. During the past week this paper has 
been printed for the information of the Advisory Com- 
mission and others considering the question, in a 
pamphlet of 60 pages. Among the statistics given are 
some collected by Mr. Fink’s office, and nowhere 
else obtainable, which have not before been made 
public and have great interest and value. Two tables 
especially have an interest to merchants and the 
public as well as to the railroads. One of these gives 
the total tonnage of east-bound freight passing over 
the trunk lines, or part of them, from their western 
termini and points further west, with the quantity 
billed from each competing point, and from each 





‘state; the other giving the west-bound freight from 


the sea-board over the trunk lines and the number of 
tons consigned to each western city. The first shows, 
substantially, from what places the sea-board is sup- 
plied with Western produce and their relative impor- 
tance; the other shows what are the markets for 
Eastern merchandise, and their relative importance. 
A similar table for the east-bound shipments for the 
two years ending with June, 1879, we published in 
1879, but there has been nothing similar since ; and 
the table showing the origin of the east-bound freight 
is altogether new. 

There were 10,488,246 tons of freight shipped by rail 
from the West to the seaboard, or to points on the 
trunk lines—competitive traffic for the trunk lines— 
in the year 1881. Of this just 36 per cent. was billed 
from the ten principal Western cities, as follows : 








Percent. Per cont. 
CARSIO cc000 00005) s80n00 14.43 | Milwaukee.... ............ 2.66 
-eoi:. wee. 3.77 1 Ceveland ....... 
foledo. 3 71} Cincinnati......... 
BE. SB DUEE. cncw nce cc soccnce BREED. © 56 sceses aon 
indiauapolis.. SA ae errr rer 





There was from other competing points of Western 
‘ines 6.99 per cent. of the whole, and 13.64 per cent. 
vas billed from the Western termini of the trunk lines 
mostly from Buffalo, and doubtless near'y all lake 
‘reight), but the other 43.37 per cent. was freight 
vhich was local to the lines on which it criginated. 

Chicago, it appears, shipped more freight than St. 
Louis, Peoria, Milwaukee and Toledo together, and 
‘our and a half times as much as St. Louis. 

Of the west-bound shipments of the four Atlantic 
sorts and the group of interior New England compet- 
‘ng points which ship at the Boston rates and are in- 
‘luded with Boston in the reports, amounting in all to 
1,871,480 tons, no less than 47.72 per cent. was billed to 
he ten Western cities named above, which billed but 
36 per cent. of the east-bound shipments. Their per- 
-entages were, severally: 


NG 65 6554° arses wicte 18.52 ; Milwaukee ................. 2.42 
eT re . 635) Lonisville .................. 1.98 
BE, CAE. 10cccrcccccee coe 6.18 LIndianenvolis..... . ....---- 1.4. 
ROI vin. cicc:cine 6 cvcene G41 WROD cccncvcevcesce-ccccee 1.6 
RN eer BAD | DORs ccs. cicincscccssscces (5h 


Here again Chicago leads, receiving nearly threc 
imes as much as St. Louis or Cincinnati, and nearly 
s much as St. Louis, Peoria, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
‘oledo and Cleveland together. But there are other 
1eavy receivers of eastern freight besides the Western 
ities. Pittsburgh stands next to Chicago, receiving 
13.93 per cent. of the whole—twice as much as either 
Yincinnati or St. Louis—and Buffalo received 3.08 per 
‘ent. 

It appears from this that there was one ton of 
‘reight shipped west from the eastern termini of the 
runk lines for every 5.6 tons shipped east from their 
vestern termini. 

This doubtless somewhat exaggerates the difference 
etween the two currents of traffic, because there are 

large shipments to the West from local points on the 
unk lines, especially on the ErieJand the Pennsylva- 
iia, which carry millions of tons of coal west, which 
ire not included in this statement, because not shipped 
‘rom their eastern termini. The east-bound traffic 
last year was thus equivalent to daily shipments of 
33,509 tons, and the west-bound traffic to 5,977 tons 
laily. The shipments of Chicago and Peoria alone 
vere more than the total west-bound shipments. 

Allowing for the differences in rates from the differ- 
ont points, a rough calculation makes the gross re- 
seipts of the east-bound freight of 1881, on the basis 
of 30 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York on 
il classes, to be about $51,000,000. while on a basis of 
0 cents it would be but 984,680,000. These bases are 
ised for the lowest class freight, and the higher 
sharges on the higher classes make the receipts con- 
siderably more when 20 and 30 cents are the rates on 
rrain. Probably not more than a quarter of the 
raffic is of the higher class, and most of this pays but 
3 cents per 100 lbs. more. 

The earnings from the west-bound freight it is im- 
vossible to estimate from the tonnage and the rates 
uone, because there are large shipments from each of 
dive classes, paying, in the first half of the year, from 
30 to 75 cents per 100 lbs. from New York to Chicago. 
A very large proportion of this freight is of the higher 
classes, and its earnings are much larger in proportion 
to tonnage than those of the east-bound freight. A larger 
proportion of it than of the east-bound freight, however, 
moves distances shorter than that between New York 
and Chicago. Only 38.08 per cent. of the east-bound 
freight last year was from points east of Indiana and 
Michigan and north of the Ohio; but 48.61 per cent. 
of the west-bound shipments were to such points. 

The traffic of 1881 in both directions was larger 
than ever before, the gain in east-bound freight over 
1881 being due wholly to diversions from the lakes 


and canal, and not being very much. 


Union Pacific Live {tock Trafiic. 


The live stock traffic of the Union Pacific Railway bas an . 
importance » not coifined to that company alone. It and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe are now the chief carriers of 
the live stock from the grazing belt west of the agricultural 
lands, extending from near the 100th § meridian to the 
Rocsy Mountaiws. This b. lt when the Union Pacific and 
the Kansas Pacific were first bu lt efforded substantially no 
traffic woatever. But it has since been pretty well occupied 
for graz'ng cattle, and the progress that has been made in 
utiliz ng it cim be traced very wel by the reports of the 
number of car-loads of cattle carried by the Union Pacific 
Railway in each of the last three years as follows: 








ne 1879, 1880, 1881. 
SN MEER aan. casseecesiccesers 6,724 8,195 9,429 
Kansas Division ........ eo cecesece Gee 2,203 2,313 

ee CO re 9,77 10,4838 11,742 


In the total there was an increase of 744 per cent from 
1879 to L880, and 15 per cent from 1880 to 1881, 

It may surprise some to see that the cattle traffic of the 
northern line is so much greater than that of the southern ; 
but it: hould ba remembered tbat the former bag the traffic 
of most of the country north of the Kansas Pacific to itself 
( he Burlington and Missouri River not reaching far enough 
west to compete for most of it), while the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe competes with the Kansas Pacific nearly its 
whole length and gives it little chance to get New Mexico 
cattle. Cattle will be driven hundreds of miles to reach a 
railroad, but they are most likely to be shipped by a line 
that is near their pastures. Tbus the Union Pacific carries 
cattle that have been driven from Idaho and Montana, 
because it has been the nearest railroad ; but if the Kansas 
Pacific gets Texas or New Mexico cattle, it is usually be- 
cause they are driven north for the sake of pasture (as is 
done to a considerable extent—from Texas to a very large 
extent). There are about 16 head of cattle toa car load, 
which makes cbout 183,000 head carried last year, 

Not all these cattle came from the plains. The agricul- 
tural country of Nebraska and Kansas produces many also, 
but there they are bata part of the shipments from the 
country stations, while further west they make nearly the 
who’e. The agricultural country, however, though it pro- 
duces much besides, perhaps ships more cattle in proportion 
to acres than the purely prazing country. At least 6.090 
of the 4,429 cattle carried by the Union Division last year 
were shipped in Nebraska, and 1,629 of the 2,313 carried by 

he Kansas Division were shipped in Kinsa>. It will be an 
arror t» suppose that all the cattle shipped in these states 
were produced in them, however. The Texas cattle driven 
orth are shipped in these states and some doubtless from 
W y.ming and perbaps other territories, 

The number of caz-loads of cattle last year was equivalent 
o 39 cars a day over the Union Division and to 7.4 carsa 
day over the Kansas Division—a very important addition to 
the traffic of these roaes, 

She.p are also raised on the grazing plains, and help to 
utiliza the wide expanse not available for cultivation, They 
do not as yet make a very important traffic, though, uolike 
cat le, they supply freight be‘ore they are shipped them- 
selves, affording a few pounds of wool per head. The car- 
oads of sheep shipped over the two divisions of the Union 
Pacific have been: 





1879. 1880, 1884, 

Union Division.........-000 eos sess sees 124 341 598 
Karsas Division .......-..-+++eesseeseeee Pisin 239 161 
SOIL. ..s-isssetbcahaids ausielie nbs 580 «759 


* Not reported. 

The increase i» sheep shipments was thus 31 per cent. from 
1880 to 1881. It will not do to conclude that sheep-zrow- 
ing is increasing at anything like that rate, however. The 
she»p were usually raised previously for wool, and not for 
mutton, and when the ranches are not fully stocked they are 
likely to be kept as long as they will breed, unless mutton is 
very bigh; and thus tbe shipments froma flock of 10,000 
sheep may vary greatly from year to year. 

SbLipments of horses are even greater than thcse of sheep 
on this road, amounting to 788 car-loads in 1881, but 
these were probably mostly from the agriculvural and not 
from the graziug districts. 

Tue hog shipments are wholly from the agricultural 
country ; hogs will not flourish on grass alone, but are 
zrown ouvly where coru is grown. Where corn flourishes, 
nowever, so far from market as Kansas and Nebraska, it 
-bould be much more prvfitab'e for the farmer to feed it to 
hogs than to ship the grain, as the meat made from the 
corn 1s muc? lighter than the corn, The hoz shipments 
should show pretty well the progress of agriculture in Kan- 
sais and Nebraska, though the Union Pacific does not have 
this traffic to itself, by any means: the Burlington & Mis- 
sou:i River probably has considerab!y more than half of the 
Nebrask: hog shipments, and several roads share the traffic 
in Kansas. The number of car-loads of Lozs shipped on the 
Union Pacific has been : 


1879. yr He | 

Union Division, ..........0.seceeceesceecees 1,450 2.542 s 
Kansas Division. .........--00-+++eeeeeeeeee Sak 2,060 2,219 
TOE caccptognase + Svesssneveseenbanse50e8 40.2 4,009 


* Not reported. 

To show bow completely boz-growing is excluded from 
the grazing districts, we may say that the reports show 
that last year the number of car-loads from Wyoming was 
three. from Utah two, and from Colorado 68, against 1,785 
from Nebraska and 3,162 from Kansas. 

There ap ears a decrease of 13 per cent. in the total hog 
stipments from 188) to 1831, but this cannot be looked upon 
as indicating the general course of hogs; rowicg in Kansas 





and Nebraska, with which failures of the corn crop have 
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had much to do. The hog shipments in Kansas (by this 
road) are considerably more than the cattle shipments, but 
in Nebraska the cattle shipments are nearly three and a half 
times the hog shipments. 
The shipments of live stock of all kinds on this road have 
been, in car-loads, from different states : 
Union Division : 


" 1881. 
IIS og:3. 0pds Gicarbenhaeantes 6,676 


8,591 
3,162 
560 


1880. 
7,706 
3,427 
537 
11,670 


12,313 


8,955 
Kansas Division : 

RN, gains cee ehancaduased 

Colorado 


4,182 
803 


-*2,265 
787 


4,436 
489 


“4,925 “4,985 


*3,052 


Grand total......ccscsccse 12,007 16,595 17.298 

* Hogs, horses and sheep not reported in 1879. 

Wyoming affords this road more cattle than Kansas, and 
the total live stock shipments it gets from Nebraska are 
twice as great as those from Kansas, though it must have 
more road in Kansas than in Nebraska. The reason we 
have given before: it gets by far the larger part of the Ne- 
braska cattle shipments, but probably a comparatively 
small part of the Kansas shipments. 

The prosperity of this road depends very largely on the 
growth of the grazing industry west of the 100th meridian. 
That and the mines may be said to be the only industries of 
importance possible (so far as we can now see) in that vast 
territory. Both have grown rapidly; but there have been 
of late indications that there is not now left room for the 
rapid growth of grazing that there has been for ten years 
past, the good situations for ranches (where water is to be 
had) being generally occupied. The ranchmen ean gen- 
erally largely increase the number of cattle they herd, how- 
ever, and will doubtless do so; but this will not be likely to 
increase the total number produced on the plains as rapidly 
as when numbers of new ranches were established yearly. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


In Germany, as in this country, there is complaint that 
the passenger traffic grows but slowly, and that great im- 
provements in the comfort and convenvenience of passenger 
transportation, which have been quite costly, have seem- 
ingly had little effect in attracting traffic. On the Prussian 
railroads, from 1860 to 1879, the passenger mileage per 
mile of road increased about 231g per cent., and meanwhile 
there was a large decrease in the number traveling in first 
and second-class cars, and paying the higher rate. In 1860, 
30.4 per cent. of the travel was in these cars; in 1879, but 
21.6 per cent. There was also some decrease in the third 
class, while the fourth-class passengers, paying a very low 
rate, increased from 21.4 per cent. to 33.4 per cent. of the 
whole. The consequence was, that while the travel per 
mile of road increased 2314 per cent., the passenger earnings 
per mile of road increased in these 20 years only from 
$2,608 to $2,666, or 2 per cent. Complaint is made that the 
trains are not nearly occupied, or the average less than one- 
fourth of the seats being occupied; which, however, is not so 
much worse than the average in this country, it us 
pected, where few roads have a larger average train load than 
60 passengers. The average weight of car transports in Prus- 
sia is 14 tons to one ton of passengers; or about 2,100 lbs. per 
passenger ; while in freight trains, on the average, the 
weight of car is but one-half more than that of the freight. 
A writer, discussing this subject, proposes that the rates on 
lower classes be reduced and the first-class rate increased, 
but especially that there be a reduction in the rate per mile 
for trips of considerable length, which is not now the prac 
tice in Germany, where “the sum of the locals by the short- 
est- line,” as our passenger men would say, almost invaria- 
bly is the through rate. This writer shows that the average 
journey in Prussia, where great pains have been taken to 
run comfortable through trains to accommodate all wants, 
was but 22.7 miles in 1879. He thinks that a considerable 
reduction in the cost of the longer journeys would very 
greatly increase the number of them. The experience of 
this country, where this policy has been generally followed 
to some extent, and sometimes to a very great extent, does 
not indicate that travel can be made to grow very rapidly 
in that way, though change from a fixed rate per mile to it 
might be followed at first by a considerable increase. Here 
passenger traffic (except in new and rapidly-growing dis- 
tricts) hardly grows at all unless the times are very prosper- 
ous. 


The French Northern Railroad recently contracted with 
the Jobn Cockerill Company of Seraing, Belgium, for 2,000 
tons of Bessemer rail, at $33 per ton at the works. The Paris 
Lyons & Mediterranean takes 2,000 tons from the Terre- 
Noire works at $44 (the Belgian rails must pay a duty). The 
Orleans Company placed an order for 13,000 tons with the 
Firminy Steel Works at $46. The Eastern Company has 
contracted for 6,000 tons of iron rails with three different 
works at $38. Sales of iron fish-plates in France are re- 
ported at about $39 per ton and of steel fish-plates at $50 
Bolts for such piates cost from $59 to $64 per ton, and gal- 
vanized screw spikes $84 to $85, while tarred screw spikes 
brought $64, and plain ones $55 to $60. A contract for 50 
turn-tables of wrought and cast iron, weighing together 385 
tons, was made at $49 per ton another at $50, and one for 
88 by a different railroad at $48. Contracts for switches 
were made at $94 per ton for the cast steel, $230 for steel 
points, $182 for iron points, $110-for other wrought-iron 
parts, and $40 for cast-iron parts. A -contract for 27 plate 
bridges of various sizes was made at $100 per ton, delivered 
on the line. Hoisting cranes, 10 for lifting 10 tons and 6 
for lifting 6 tons, were contracted at $72 per ton, making the 





larger ones cost $1,100, and the smaller ones $756 each. The 
same company ordered 20 other 6-ton cranes of different 
makers, 10 at $70 and 10 at $72 per ton of weight of the 
cranes. Another company pays $637 apiece for four 4-ton 
platform cranes, and $1,220 for a 10-ton platform crane. 

The French Eastern Company has contracted in Vienna 
20 passenger engines at 14.1 cents per pound, and 20 ten- 
ders at 8.8 cents per pound, delivered on the road. The 
same company takes 130 of the famous Arbel wrought-iron 
wheels, for locomotives, at 87 cents per pound, and it pays 
about $95 per ton for iron locomotive axles. A sale of 
400 forged iron car axles is reported at $92, and of 200 
Bessemer or Martin steel car axles at $83 per ton—less for 
the steel than the iron. Steel tires were bought of a French 
steel works at $100 per ton, but the same company bought 
a large lot of Vickers English tires at $122. 


An experiment the oflighting of a passenger train with 
incandescent electric lights was recently made in Germany, 
concerning which local papers give the following informa- 
tion : The train consisted of three cars. A dynamo-electric 
machine, constructed for this purpose by Méhring of Frank- 
fort, and the other electrical apparatus were placed in the 
baggage car. A belt pulley under the car was set in mo- 
tion by the car-axle, which motion was transmitted by a 
belt to the dynamo-electric machine. The speed of the 
train was 31 miles an hour. fhe electric lamps were so dis- 
tributed that there were seven in each of the two passenger 
cars and two in the baggage car. One through car was 
lighted like a drawing-room, and in the other each compart- 
ment was lighted by a lamp iu the roof. The light was bril- 
liant and perfectly uniform, and, in spite of the number of 
lights, pleasant to the eye, and not dazzling. In the farthest 
corner of a compartment printing in pearl type (next to 
the smallest used) could be read very well, and even lead- 
pencil notes. Half the light, it is said, would have been 
enough. It is also reported that the excess of electricity 
generated served to light the train while standing still at 
stations. 


The direction of one of the Prussian state railroads has 
introduced a card for the use of shippers in ordering cars. 
It is printed on the back of a card like a postal card, and 
has columns with the following heads: Number of cars 
wanted; kind of cars; kind of freight; destination ; 
capacity of car ; day,on which cars will be loaded ; remarks. 
There are some instructions printed on a coupon attached to 
the card, as that the road is not bound to receive the freight 
before it can forward it; that cars should be ordered at least 
three days before they are to be loaded ; that the road may 
require a deposit of $1.50 for every car ordered ; and other 
notices as to requirements, cautions, etc. The cards are sold 
at all stations on the road at about 1{ cent each. In Ger- 
many the shippers generally load the cars themselves, there 
being a very much higher charge for shipments of single 
packages delivered at the stations for the road to load. 
The Russian narrow-guage Livny Railroad, of which 

much was said in connection with the Fairlie loco- 
motive some ten years ago, has been found to give a 
great deal of trouble on account of its exceptional gauge, 
and the Minister of Communications has had esti- 
mates made of the cost of changing it to the Rus- 
sian standard (5 ft.). The estimate is $1,112,500, the 
road being 38 miles long, which ought to pay for a new 
road of that length. The change is indefinitely postponed 
because of the cost. There are three other narrow-gauge 
roads in Russia, the Novgorod Railroad, 105 miles long, the 
Jaroslavl & Vologdash, 128 miles, and the Obojani (just 
opened), 18 miles. The first two, as well as the Livny road, 
suffer from their exceptional gauge. 


so 


The report of the French Minister of Public Works shows 
that in 1880 182,983 men were employed on the French 
railroads, of whom 7,815 were engaged in office work, 57,- 
530 in station work,9,180 as conductors and brakemen, 46,- 
838 as enginemen, firemen and in the shops, and 61,620 in 
maintenance of road. The average number of employés per 
mile of railroad is about 12.2. The number on the Massa- 
chusetts roads is 7.4 per mile. 


In Holland at the beginning of this year there were 1,216 
miles of railroad, 625 miles of which belong to the state. 





Guaymas and Pacific Through Traffic. 





A Pacific outlet is said to be secured by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad by its purchase of the Sonora 
Railroad, which is to cross the northwestern corner of 
Mexico, and which has its terminus not on the Pacific but 
on the Gulf of California, 250 miles south of the United 
States border, 400 miles from the junction of the Gulf with 
the Pacific, and 1,700 miles by sea from San Francisco, the 
vessels going 1,300 miles southeast to turn the southern 
extremity of the Gulf of California, and then sailing north- 
west 400 miles. So far as obtaining San Francisco traftiic is 
concerned, a terminus at Guaymas is about equivalent to a 
terminus at Pensacola for obtaining New York freight. 
voyage 500 miles (30 per cent.) longer than that from San 
Francisco to Guaymas will take a vessel from New York to 
Vera Cruz or Panama. From San Francisco to the Mexican 
port of Mazatlan the distance is about 200 miles less than to 
yuaymas, and to Manzanillo the distance is about the same 
as to Guaymas, Mazatlan being 400 miles and Manzanillo 
800 miles down the coast (southeast) from Guaymas. The 
distance by rail to Guaymas from this direction is a little 
less than the distance to San Diego, several hundred 
miles less than the distance by the southern route 
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to San Francisco, and about 800 miles shorter from 
Chicago or the Missouri River than the route to San 
Francisco by the Union and Central Pacific roads. People 
talk of the Pacific trade asif it could be secured at any 
point on the Pacific coast, w hich is as reasonable as to as- 
sume that railroads with termini at Halifax, New York, 
Savannah, and New Orleans would have equal opportuni- 
ties for securing the traffic of the Atlantic coast—indeed, 
ess fso; for avery large amount of the Atlantic traffio 
crosses the ocean and can be taken to any port which 
offers advantages for communication with the interior, 
while only an insignificant part of the Pacific traffic 
crosses the ocean ; nearly all going east is produced on this 
continent and nearly all going west is consumed on this 
continent. We have proved this repeatedly by reference 
to the published statements of the through shipments over 
the Central Pacific, which are given item by item in its re- 
ports. In 1880 the only imports of any importance carried 
east by the Central Pacific were tea, amounting to 11,736 
tons, or to 8714 tons aday, and about one-ninth of the total 
through shipments of the road which at that time had all 
the through traffic. 

The through freight eastward originates chiefly in Cali- 
fornia. Oregon supplies about 3,500 tons of wool and 7,500 
of salmon; Mexico substantially nothing ; Australia next 
to nothing; Asia, the tea. To share in the tea traffic, it 
will be necessary to put on steamer lines to the new termini, 
whether at Puget Sound, Portland, San Diego, or Gua ymas. 
One ur two steamers a month now do not find the business 
so large or profitable as to induce an increase in the service. 

The Guaymas line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
will afford it little traffic of a new kind, but must depend 
chiefly, like the lines of the same company in New Mexico 
and Arizona, on the traffic supplied by the country near it 
It passes in the vicinity of many mines, and the point at 
Guaymas will make it, doubtless, the best line of supply 
for many other mines on the Pacific coast of Mexico, which 
now have to pay immense freights on their machinery and 
supplies, depending largely on the Pacific steamers. These 
will not afford a large amount of freight, but they can 
usually pay very high rates, just as the mines in Colorado 
and Arizona have done. But the diversion of any appreci- 
able part of the present Pacific through freight toa por 
situated like Guaymas is next to impossible. 


Loads Which Locomotives Will Haul. 


At the request of sume of the persons who appeared before 
the Trunk Lines Advisory Commission, calculations were 
made of the loads which locomotives would haul on different 
grades and curves. The following table gives the result of 
these calculations, which may be of interest to some of our 
readers at the present time, when the influence of grades 
and curves in the cost of transportation is being discussed so 
much. 

The calculations are for three types of engine, designated 
in the column tities as Type ‘“*A,” Type ** B’ and Type “C, 
these being as follows: 

Type A.—American locomotive with four driving-wheels 
and 12,000 lbs. weight on each wheel, the total weight of 
engine being 36 tons. 

Type B.—Mogul or 10-wheeled locomotive, with six driv- 
ing-wheels and 12,000 lbs. weight on each wheel, the tota, 
weight of engine being about 42 tons. 

Type C.—Consolidation locomotive with eight driving- 
wheels and 12,000 Ibs. weight on each wheel, the total 
weight of engine being about 54 tons. 

Weights of Train which Locomotives can haul at a speed of 20 

miles an hour under Ordinary Conditions, in Tons of 2,000 

lbs. (not including the weight of Engine and Tender). 


Type oF LOCOMOTIVE. 


Type “A.” | Type “B.”|/Type“C™ 


1,096 
547 
350 


1,664 
84014 
545 
390% 
302 


242 


2,226 


2 

“ BQ 

ee aa ie 

On 5-degree curves: 
401% 
716 
485 
36014 | 
27916 | 
2256 | 
013 | 

621% | 

477 | 

330% 

260 

212 


* Under the most favorable conditions loads about 50 per 
cent. greater than those given above may be hauled. 


Record of New Railroad Construction, 


This number of the Kailroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Buffalo, Pittsburgh &. Western.—Extended northeast to 
ininzua Bridge, Pa., 6 miles. 

Carson & Colorado.—Extended from Soda Springs, Nev., 
to Candelaria, 15 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Denver & New Orleans.—Track laid from Denver, Col. 
southward 79 miles. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—Extended from 
Uvalde, Tex., west by north to Eagle Pass Junction, 47 
miles. The E/ Paso Division is extended from Marfa, Tex., 
southeast 40 miles. 

Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas.—Extended 
from Olathe, Kan., northeast to Turner, 17 miles. 
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Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern.—Extended from 
Stranger Creek, Kan., west 8 miles. 

Shenango & Allegheny.—Extended from Shenango, Pa., 
to Greenville, 2 miles. 

This is a total of 214 miles of new railroad, making 823 
miles thus far reported for 1882, against 427 miles reported 
at the corresponding time last year, 733 miles in 1880, and 
204 miles in 1879. 





THE BEAR SPECULATION IN WALL STREET has received a 
check in a manner wholly unprecedented—namely, by Mr. 
Jay Gould’s exhibiting part of his wealth to a few of his 
friends in order that they might certify to the public as to 
his great resources. Mr. Gould and his associates have been 
credited with being bulls fora year past. The assumption 
was that they had accumulated many millions of stocks be- 
fore last July which they expected to dispose of at bigher 
prices in July and thereafter. But what with the shooting 
of the President and the bad harvests the higher prices did 
not come, and have not come yet ; on the contrary, Western 
Union,which was 94 in June, sold for 7614 last Saturday, Wa- 
bash common had fallen from 60 to 31, Wabash preferred 
from 95 to 55, Missouri Pacific from 114 to 88, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas from 53 to 27, Texas & Pacific from 
73 to 53, New Jersey Central from 104 to 78. That 
Mr. Gould and his associates bought at the highest prices 
however, none but a very innocent speculator would 
assume; and to believe that they bave held on to all the 
stocks which they have been manipulating at any time 
would dovbtless be a great mistake. But those familiar 
with the market know that since last June it has been very 
difficult to market any very large amount of securities 
even at the lowest of the lower prices that have ruled since 
then, and they have therefore naturally supposed that those 
who “loaded up” before July for the purpose of selling have 
been having a pretty hard time since, and they have been 
confirmed in this opinion by the fact that these holders have 
not sustained the prices of their stocks. For the latter 
course two explanations were at hand: the large holders might 
believe that the low prices are all their stocks are worth 
and all that they are likely to get for them now 
or later, and so unload, as the best thing left for 
them to do; or they might be so crippled in means by the 
great decline as to be unable to keep prices from going far 
below the actual value of their stocks. If they pos esseg 
abundant means, beyond what is needed to carry their 
present holdings, we should expect them to be as glad as the 
rest of us are when a chance of a good bargain is offered, 
and so to welcome the low prices as an opportunity of in- 
creasing their wealth. They should he buying up all the 
stocks worth 100 that are selling at 80, and not feel the 
slightest desire for an advance until they have used all their 
spare capital. 

Now what Mr. Gould did was to exhibit some $53,000,000 
par value, worth more than $40,000,000 at present market 
prices, of stocks which have not been hypothecated and on 
which, therefore, he can borrow money any day—can borrow, 
probably, $30,000,000 to $35,000,000; besides which he is 
said to have had $20,060,000 or more of bonds, etc., which 
he did not exhibit. This showing was a_ satis_ 
factory answer to the charge that Mr. Gould 
in financial trouble, but it seems to us to reflect 
very unfavoraby on his financial sagacity, if, as is repre- 
sented, he believes that Western Union is worth and will soon 
sell for par instead of 78, and that Missouri Pacific is worth 
130 to 150 instead of 90. A truly shrewd speculator would 
not have had these millions lying idle in his vaults, but would 
have borrowed money on them and bought other tens of 
millions of stocks on which there is a sure profit of 25 per 
cent. or more. It looks as if there were a chance to make 
eight or ten millions here, which ought to be worth even 
Mr. Gould’s while. But perhaps he is tired of money-mak- 
ing and has some friends not so well provided for and who 
have stocks to sell. There is something touching in sucy 
affection for one’s friends. 


was 


CHICAGO SHIPMENTS EASTWARD during the week ending 
March 4 were 48,681 tous, against 47,928 tons the previous 
week. This is very different from the course of the ship- 
ments billed from Chicago (not including shipments from 
the West through Chicago) reported by the Board of Trade, 
which showed a decrease of 4,537 tons, instead of the in- 
crease of 753 tons in the total shipments shown above. For 
three successive vears the total Chicago shipments in this 
week ending March 4 have been : 

1880. 1881. 1882. 
54,355 28,085 48,681 

Here it appears that the shipments were 74 per cent. 
greater this year than last; but the week last year was 
wholly exceptional, snow blockades having made them 
ubout 25,000 tons less than the week before or the week 
after, and much smaller than in any other week of the 
entire year. The shipments this year were 14.4 per cent. 
less than in 1880. The March shipments in 1889 were 
larger than in any other month reported except last 
January. In 1880, however, the grain rate was 35 cents 
per 100 lbs.; in January last, 10 to 129 cents ; up to this 
week this month, 20 cents. The March shipments this 
year will probably make a very bad showing in com- 
parison with 1880, and be decidedly smaller than last 
year, when they were but moderately large. We should 
expect to see them reduced somewhat by the ad- 
vance in rates which took place last Monday, and 
if not by that, then by the very light receipts at Chicago, 
which so far high prices have not mended. 

Of the shipments of the week ending March 4, this year, 
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the Chicago & Grand Trunk carried 11.2 per cent., the 
Michigan Central 27.8, the Lake Shore 14.8, the Fort 
Wayne 32, the Pan-handle 8.6, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
5.6 per cent. Here the notable features are the very small 
percentage of the Lake Shore and the very large one of the 
Fort Wayne. The week before the Lake Shore’s percentage 
was small also, but then it was the Michigan Central and 
not the Fort Wayne that had an exceptionally large pro- 
portion. The last week the two Vanderbilt roads had 42.6 
per cent. of the whole, against 49 in the old pool, and the 
two Pennsylvania roads 40.6 per cent. of the whole, against 
33 in the pool. 

For the week ending March 11 the Chicago Board of 
Trade reports the shipments billed from that city (given in 
the Chicago Tribune) to have been 30,565 tons, against 
35,154 tons the week before, and 31,355 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, when they were greatly reduced by 
the snow blockade. The shipments of last week should have 
been stimulated by the announcement of the advance in 
rates this week; but against that wasa “bull” market in 
Chicago, making prices higher there than in New York, com- 
paratively. Of the shipments last week 9,121 tons were flour, 
13,819 grain and 7,625 provisions. An unusually large pro- 
portion uf the shipments was by the Fort Wayne, including 
3044 per cent. of the grain, of which heretofore it has usually 
had a small share. The two Pennsylvania roads had 55.2 
per cent. of the provisions: the two Vanderbilt roads 32.7 
per cent.; but the two Vanderbilt roads bad 47.3 per cent. 
of the grain and flour, and the Pennsylvania roads only 38 
per cent., notwithstanding the unusually large proportion 
secured by the Fort Wayne. There is a very large increase 
in the flour shipments this year, and they make up 30 per 
cent. of the whole, while lust year they were less than 23 
per cent. 





THe Erte CANAL TRAFFIC in the season of 1881 is re- 
ported by the Canal Auditor to have been nearly 20 per 
cent. less than in 1880, and the tolls received from it 45 per 
cent. less. The “‘ traffic ” referred to is the number of tons, 
which is especially misleading for these two years, for there 
was a very great diminution in the tonnage going through 
the whole length of the canal from Buffulo to Troy (chiefly 
grain), and an increase in some heavy items like coal and 
iron ore, which for the most part are carried much shorter 
distances, and this is reflected by the 45 per cent. reduction 
in the tolls received, only a comparative part of which was 
due to the larger number of articles on the free list. 

The Auditor’s statement, showing a decrease from 6,457,- 
656 to 5,179,192 tons in the canal freight, is accompanied by 
another showing an increase of 1,058,341 tons on the New 
York Central Railroad and of 2,370,931 on the Erie, and 
there seems to be some feeling that the railroads should not 
have so much more freight than the canal. There is, how- 
ever, little room for comparison of the total tonnage of the 
canal and the railroads. In the first place either of the rail- 
roads has twice the length of the canal system, and has 
twice as much country to depend upon for local freight. 
How important this is may be inferred from the fact that 
the Erie’s coal traffic last year was 5,518,000 tons, and this 
traffic, though not originating on its line, is local in the 
sense that its location along the border of anthracite coal 
field is what gives this traffic to it rather than to the canal. 

It is true, however, that the railroads Jast year obtained a 
part of what the canalflost—a part, not all. The truth is 
that the canal traftic was wholly unprecedented in 1880, and 
though there was so great a decrease last year, the canal 
then carried but 3.4 per cent less then in 1879, and more 
than in any previous year. It was certainly a very unprofit- 
able year for the boatmen, but the canal traffic was not 
small, 

What the railroads did last year was to take from the 
canal a considerable amount of grain that would have gone 
by canalif rail rates had not been below cost. But the 
canal would not in any event bave carried as much grain in 
1881 as in 1880, for the railroads themselves, after divert- 
ing grain from the canal by their low rates, still carried less 
than in 1880. The total New York receipts having been 
80,652,000 bushels less, the canal must have suffered part of 
the loss. 

It is a legitimate subject of complaint hy the owners of 
canal boats, however, that their business was spoiled last 
year by the action of the railroads in carrying for less than 
cost. They must bear all the competition that arises from 
improvements lessening the cost of transportation, but when 
the price is put below the cost, they may properly cry out 
and ask for protection. 


railroads with 40,853 miles of road this year, against 35,- 
775 last year. Their aggregate earnings were $16,729,238 
this vear, egainst $12,716,111 last year. The increase in 
earnings was 31.6 per cent. ; the increase in mileage 14.2 per 
cent., and the average earnings per mile of the roads re- 
porting increased from $355 to $409, or 15.2 per cent. 
February last year was a month of unfavorable earnings for 
many roads, traffic in the Northwest especially 
being greatly interrupted by snow. ‘This year February 
was an unusually favorable month to the Northwestern 
roads, the grain movement in the first three weeks of the 
month being unusually heavy for winter (though less than 
in January), and the lumber sbipments—the chief west- 
bound freight—fully twice as great as last year. Our table 
last year, including several other roads and much more im- 
portant ones than have reported as yet this year, showeda 
decrease in average earnings per mile of 10 per cent., com- 
pared with 1880. 

The reports so far are chiefly from roads with compara- 





tively light traffic, as may be seen from the fact that not- 


withstanding their large increase their average earnings 
per mile were but $409. The roads reporting in our Janu- 
ary table had average earnings of $603 per mile. 

Of the total increase in earnings of $4,013,127 by the 458 
roads that have reported for last February, $2,663,324 was 
made by 15 Western roads which last year were greatly 
troubled with snow, and which are now working 2,336 
miles more read than then, Last year was positively bad 
for them, while this year has been positively good for most 
roads which have been able to obtain full rates, with the 
exception of Southern roads west of the Mississippi, and 
some lines in other parts of the country where the crops 
were worst last vear. There is, however, an improved 
traffic from many parts of the country where the crops are 
much lighter than last year, due not only to the more favor- 
able weather, but to the fact that an extraordinarily large 
proportion of their crops was marketed in February. The 
light traffic in the fell and in December was followed by an 
altogether unprecedented movement in January, which con- 
tinued through most ot February, but has been succeeded al- 
ready by another period of dullness. Heavy west-bound ship- 
ments, especially of lumber, continue, however, and in view 
of the iuterruptions to tratiic in March last year, the com- 
parisons will doubtless be very favorable. 


THE BREADSTUFFS Exports are reported by the Bureau 
of Statistics to have been in February, from the whole 
United States, of the value of $11,173,239 this year, against 
$13,919,046 last year. The decreases at Atlantic ports were 
largely counterbalanced by increases at San Francisco and 
Portland, Or., and the much smaller quantities of corn and 
wheat by the much higher average values of these grains. 
The percentage of decrease in values was 24.6 per cent. in 
February, 24.6 per cent. for the two months ending with 
February, and 35 per cent. (57,132,000) for the eight 
months ending with February. 

The decrease in bushels exported for the two months is 
shown below (flour reduced to bushels): 














18R2. 1881. Decrease. P. c. 

ee 4,541,535 5,869,080 1,327,545 22.6 
Wheat... 12,090,694 15,870,572 3, 878 25.8 
SN xeacns ... 4,077,845 7,139,277 3.661.432 42.9 
Other grainz.... 36.129 581,110 214.981 37.0 
WOR tc sas 21,076,203 29,460,039 8,383,826 28.5 


In February no less than 43.4 per cent. of the wheat ex- 
ports were from San Francisco and 8.8 per cent. from Port- 
land, Ore., so that more than half went from the Pacific 
coast. New York exported 29.5 per cent. of the whole, Bal- 
timere 10.9, Philadelphia 4.%, and Boston only 2 per cent., 
the other 0.5 per cent. going from four different ports, but 
chiefly from New Orleans, The flour exports were very dif- 
ferent, the two Pacific ports together shipping Fut 26.8 per 
cent. of the whole, New York 47.7, Boston 13.1, and Balti- 
more 5.3, the cther 7.1 per cent. going chiefiy by way of 
Richmond and Port Huron. Of the corn New York ex- 
ported 67.4 per cent., Boston 16.7, Baltimore 7.5, and Pbila- 
delphia 5.9 per cent., leaving but 2.5 per cent. for all the 
other ports. 

If the name of New Orleans is missed here, it is because its 
exports were entirely insignificant. They were 0.5 per 
cent. of the total value in February, and 0.4 in the two 
months; while last year they were 4.7 percent. in February, 
4.6 in the two months, and 4.3 per cent. in the eight months. 

The decrease in the values of its exports has been : 


1882. 1881. Dec. P.ec 
February......... $59,526 $650,070 $590,544 90.8 
Two mos. to Feb. 28 90,710 1,320,854 1,230,144 93.2 
Eight mos ........ 2,439,679 7.897 860 5,458,181 69.1 


For the two months ending with February the exports of 
New York and Boston (values) were 52.2 per cent. of the 
whole this year against 49.2 last: those of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore were 13.9 per cent. this year, against 27 per cent. 
last year. 


THE OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATION OF SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
made by the present French Minister of Public Works to 
the railroad companies of France, whose lines and opera- 
tions are closely inspected by the officers of this Minister, is 
more definite in condemning some and recommending other 
appliances than any other government document that we 
have ever seen. It is not necessary to point out the very 
grave dangers connected with such an exercise of authority, 
tending as it does to take away responsibility from the 
officers who work the roads and enabling them to throw it 
upon the government. Al] that saves it from being absurd 
and outrageous is, first, the close supervision of the railroads 
by the government from the time of their first location, so 


that it is to a great degree responsible already for 
their construction and equipment; and, second, the 
existence in France of a very large and _ thor- 


oughly trained technical corps of high character, largely 
engaged in working the railroads for the companies, as well 
as in inspecting them for the government, of which corps 
the Minister of Public Works is the official head. Thus, ina 
sense, the experience of the whole railroad system of France 
may be said to be the experience of the Department of Pub- 
lic Works, which through its own subordinates must 
reflect very closely the prevailing opinion and the best 
judgment of the men who work the French railroads. 
Nevertheless, it remains dangerous for the head of a gov- 
ernment department to give his official endorsement to 
patente? appliances which involve great pecuniary interests; 
and it is likely to be more dangerous now than heretofore in 
France, because under the republic the cabinets are so 
short-lived. Not only will » man be likely to be more care- 
ful of his reputation in a commanding position which he is 
likely to hold five or ten years, than if his probable term of 
office is but a few months; but the very number of the 





ministers holding short terms increases the danger that 
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soms one may chance to get the place who i; les% 
careful of his reputation than to secure a fortune before his 
term expires. 








OPENING LAKE Rares are already reported. The Chicago 
Tribune says that several ebarters have been made for car- 
rying corn from Chicago to Buffalo at 214 cents a bushel; 
last year the openmg rate (opening May 3) was 4}¢ cents; 
the year before (opening April 3), it was 6 cents. Of course 
it is possible tnat by the day of ope.ing the rate will Le 
changed; but it is hardly likely to be higher, for there are a 
great many vessels and nut as much grain as usual. Witha 
canal rate of 5 cents a bushel, and the usual Buffalc transfer 
charges and insurance, this will make the cost by water 
from Chi¢igo to New York abvut 814 cents a bushel. Last 
January and most of the time after harvest last year, the 
railroads carried for 56 to 7 cents a bushel; now they 
charge 14 cents. They will not get much export grain with 
such a difference, but they wil get most of the other gram, 
avd substantially all the flour and provisions, and there is 
not going to be much export grain. There has ben a jarge 
increase in lake marine within a year, but such opening 
rates as 24¢ cents will discourage the construction of new 
vessels; as the result of last season’s business is said to have 
done, thcugh then rates for carrying coal greatly swelled the 
receipts of the vessels engaged in the grain trade. 








ForEIGN IMMIGRATION begivs much heavier this year 
than last, but it is always. comparatively light in the first 
half of the year. In February the number arriving was 
28,247, against 15,075 in February last year ; but the aver- 
age monthly arrivais were 60,000 last year. The heaviest 
immigration is usually in the spring months, especiaily in 
May. We hear that the suks of orders for tickets this win- 
ter have Leen altogether unprecedented, and one of the 
German lines is preparing todispatch three or four steamers 
a week from Hamburg, increasing from the usually weekly 
steamer ma‘nly to accommodate this traffic. There is 
every | res; ect that the immigration this year will be much 
the larg st ever kuown, especially from Germany, and this 
w.ll have avery considerable effect on railroad and other 
business. 





®Oeneral Railroro ews. 


MEETINGS ANO ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Meetings will be held as follows: 

Denver & Riv Grande, annual meeting, at Colorado 
Springs, Col., Apri: 3. Transfer books closed March 14. 

Pennsy vania, annual election, at the gener: 1 office, No 
233 South Fourth street, Puiladasphia, March 28. ‘Lhe polls 
will be open from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Caicago d& Alton, unnual meeting, at the office in Chicago, 
April 3, at 10a.m. Transfer books c osed March 13. 

South Carolina, annual meeting, at the office in Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., April 5, at 1 p m. Transfer books closed March 10, 

Toledo, Cincinnati d& St, Lowis, meeting to organize the 
consolidated company, in Toledo, O., March 21. 


Railroad Conventions. 


The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents wll hold its aunual meeting m New York, at the 
rooms of the R:ilroad Club. No. 46 Bond street, beginning 
on Tuesday, March 21,a.119.m. Blank credentials will 
be furnished new members at the meeting. 

A Ticket Commission meeting bas been called by Chair- 
man W. H. Dixon in pursuance of the resolutions passed at 
the meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 15 last. The meeting 
will ve held at the Railroad Club Rooms, No. 46 Bond street, 
New York, March 2%, at lia. m., and all railroad com- 
panies are requested to send representatives. 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Union Pucific, 134 per cent., quarterly, payable April 1. 
Transier books close March 13. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 154 per cent., quarterly, on the 

erg stock, payable March 28. Transfer books close 

areb 15. 

Lehigh Vulley, 144 per cent., quarterly, payable April 15. 
Transfer books close March 18. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 3)¢ per cent., semi-an- 
nusi, on voth the common and the preferred stock, payable 
April 15, 

Chic «go, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 1%% per cent., 
quarterly, on the preferred stock, payable April 20. Trans- 
ter books close March 31. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Savannah, Ssidaway d Seabourd road was sold in 
Savannah, G ., March 7, under a decree of foreciosure 
granted by the Georgia Superior Court. The road sold for 
$75,500 and s»me personal property for $1,550, the pur 
chaser b ing Jacob Rauers, of Savannah. ‘lhe road 1s used 
chiefly for suburban and p/easure travel, and extends from 
Savannih to I-le of Hope, with branches to Montgomery 
and White Blwif, 11 milesin al!. Thre is also a street sine 
2%4 miles long ia the city. The bonded debi was $100,000. 


Trunk Lines Advisory Commission. 


On March 9 the Advisory Commission heard arguments 
against any difference in rates to seaboard points from a 
committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce. The 
arguments were presented by Messrs. Charles S. Smith, 
George W. Lane and others. 

On March 10 the Commission made a trip of inspection 
to various pointsin New York and the harbor, to see the 
ter.uinal facilities provided there. After the trip an argu- 
ment was beard from Mr. E. H. Walker, Statistician of the 
Produc+ Exchange, which was chiefly bised upon the claim 
that the longer distance to New York was more tban off<et 
by the heavier grades of the lines to Philadelphia and Bul- 
timore. 

The Commission held its first se-sion in Philadelphi>, 
March 14, when the Committze on Ivland Transoortarion 
appeared for the Board of Tra le, the chief argument being 
made by Mr. I. W. Morris. His arzumeot was based ov tbe 
shorter comparative distance from the Western traffic cen- 
tres to Philadelphia, and he showed that the Penns, ivania 
road, in spite of alleged parvesinges of grades, etc , had 
been able to carry freight at smaller cost thin the New 
York Central. is claim was that Philadelphia is entitled 
to the full benefit of its geographical situation. 











Atthe hearing on the 15th a memorial of the Commercial 
Exchaage on the subj:ct of diffzrential rates and terminal 


clarges was read by Mr. L. W. Barker. The points claimed | Russell. 


on the part of the Excaange may be summed up as fo lows; 

“1. That railroad elevator charges for transfer and stor- 
age should be equal at all seaboard points. 

**2. That differential allowances in favor of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, as compared with New York in every 
aspect in which they may be considered, are not only 
founded upon principles of justice, Lut are necessary for the 
vompetitive efficiency of all the ports and lines. 


“3. That these differences, to fully satisfy a iair balance | 


between tuese ports, shoud be in the re:ution of say 4.7 
cents per 100 pounds higher to New York than to Philadel- 
phia. 

aay 4, That the relations of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
shouid be the same. While we sre aware that hitherto a 
d.fference of 1 cent per 100 pounds has been made aguinst 
Phiiadelphia, we claim that the points presented in this me 
morial di-pr. ve the cquity of such allowances, and that the 
history o: the trade uf the two ports, sbowing the large 
relative decadence in that of Philadelphia, clearly proves 
this difference to have been inexpedient. We claim, bow- 
ever, that this «quality should be adjusted, not by reducing 
the Baltimore uiffere: ce to the level of Poiladelphia, as 
both «re already too low in comparison with New Ycrk, but 
ov advancing Philadelpbi: to parity with Baltimore ” 

‘Lhe Committee on Ti ausportation of the Grocers’ and Im- 
porters’ Exchange presented a memorial t) the commission 
claiming that Philadelphia should be accord-d her fair share 
of the export tradeof Western procuce. This was fol.owed 
by some discussion us to the custof carrying freight over 
different roads. 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

The regular moutbly meeting was beld on March 4, Presi- 
devt Rudolph Heriug in the chair; twenty-five memvers 
and one visitor present. 

The Secretary presented, on behalf of Mr. Theos. U. Walter, 
aonorary member, a description of his experiments in 1836- 
37 upon the effect of «xtreme tem»eratures upon iron bands 
«mbedded in tne walls uf Girard College, Phita., uf which he 
was the architect. ‘These bands, each 54 ft. lung, were in- 
troduced to resist the laters] pressure of the arches, Al- 
tnough confident that no evil could resuit therefrom, Mr. 
Walter considered the positive evidence or the-e experiments 
voth satisfactory and inceresting. ‘Tbe south vestibule wall, 
o ft. 5in. thick, subjected to the full power of the sun dur- 
ing summer und m winter under temporary roof, with no 
fires in turuaces, was selected forexperiment. Selt-register- 
ny thermometers, minimum for winter and maximum for 
ummer experiment, were pl.ced upon the band and the 
whole walled in as finished wok. The following changes, 
in Fahrenheit degrees, took place: 

Sept. 23, 1836. | 


) [utermediate extreme cold—3>°. 
sWiy 29, 1837. { 


{Minimum temperature in middle of 
wall. 42°. 
4° \ Intermediate extreme heat, 94°. 
= {.\aximum temperacure in middle of 
Wall, 61°, 


Jan. 16, 1857. | 
Vev. 16, 1807. § 

D.fference of temperature outside of wall, 97°. Differ- 
ence of temperature iu miidale of wall, 19°. 

Smeaton’s co-eftic-ent of expansion tor malleable iron, 
74, of length for 180°, bei .g¢ somewhit greater than that of 
tuer experimenters, was used. ‘The cv-efficient for brick- 
“work, s/s of leng b for 180°, was taken trom ex; eriments 
w A.J. Adie, C. E. (Royal Society of Edinburgb, April 
20, 1835). 

ihe d.fference occ?sioned by a change of 19 in tempera- 
ture in a lengtb of 54 ft. is, therefore, less than ,}, in., but 
if we ccnsider that the exterior of the wall is subjected to 
the extremes of heat and cold, it will be obvious that the 
aggregate coange of the brickwork is even greater than 
taat of the iron. 

Mr. George P. Bland read a paper upon the practical 
str. ngth of wrought iron columns, giving formule and dia- 
gram, and argui.g that the factor of safety should be es- 
tablished with reference to tne limit of elasticity. 

Mr. How rd Constabl- exh. bited a blue cy of the Kin- 
zua viaduct, aod stated that its height will be 30) ft. and 
length 2,L0vu ft. 

Mr. Henry G. Mcrris described the Hotchkiss mechanical 
boiler c'euner, which consi:ts of a spherical cast iron vessel 
placed above the boiler, which it enters by a vertical flow 
vipe best at right angles just below low water line and open- 
ing there in tunnel form; also by a return pipe carried 
nearly to the bottom of the boiler. The sediment, rising 
invariably to the surface before being deposited on the bot- 
tom or flues, is car: ied into the funnel, by the circulation of 
the water from front to rear of boiler, and reaches the 
spherical vessel, where it is deposited; the water returning 
to the boiler by natural ci1culation. The sediment 1s re- 
moved from the cleaner by opening the valve ia a pipe con- 
nected with the bottom thereof, after closing the valves in 
the flow and return pipes. 

The Secretary preserited a paper by Mr. P. H. Baermann 
upon ** What Thickuess of Metal stould be given to Cast 
Iron Pipes under Pressure 7’? The various formule are re 
duced to the same notation, clas-ified and compared, and 
illustrated by numerous siagrams. The quality of iro), 
practical difficulties in casting, mivimum strength required 
for haudling, the static head, force of ram and of rapid 
closing of gates or hydrants and allowance f_rdeteriorati n, 
are considerei at length. A table of one-fiftn ultimete 
strengths is given. One of the main facts derived from the 
comparison is, that the th cknesses, obtained from the 
formu e, give pipes of varying strenzth when calculated for 
a given head, and that the least thickness necessiry to 
cover imperfections in casting and for safe handling is 
ample fer pipes of small diameters under all ordiuary 
heads. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—At the annual mee‘ ing in 
New York, March 8, the following directors were chosen : 
Wm. H. Fogg, James E. Grannis, Richard Irvine, Jr., 
Eugene Kelly, A. Lancester. B. R. McAlpine, P. P. 
Dickinson, Hiram Sibley, H. W. Sibley, Robert Stobo, Skip- 
with Wilmer, James H. Young. The bo:rd re-electea H.W. 
Sinley President. The road is leased to the Richmond & 
Danvi.l+ Company. 


Bos'on & Bangor Steamship Company.—The officers of 
this company are: Preside.t, William H. Hill: Treasurer, 
Wiliam H. Hill, Jr.; Superinteident, James Littlefield; 
Chief Engineer, James Hathora; General Freight Agent, 
Calvin Austin. Offices in Bo:ton. 


Carolina Central. — Major John C, Winder has been 
chosen General Manager. He is also General Superintenc- 
ent of the Raleigh & Gaston and the Raleizh & Augusta 
Air Line, and wiil now have churge of the whole line from 
Weldon to Char'otte and Wiimington. 

Mr. W. W. Chamberlayne, of Norfolk, Va., has been ap- 
pointed Financial Agent. 


Chattahoochie & East Pass,—This company was organ- 
ized at Bainbridge, Ga., Feb. 24, by the election of the fol- 


! 

| lowing directors: W. S. Chisholm, Wil'is Clary, Henry M. 
| Drane. H. S. Haines, W. P. Hardee, D. M. Monroe, B. E. 
| The board elected H. 8. Haines President; W. P. 
| Hardee, Secretary and Treasurer. The company is con- 
| trolled by the Savannah, Fiorida & Western. 


Chicago & Kansas City Air Line.—The directors of this 
new company are: Elias Morris, George S. Hardenbrock, 
Robert L. Martin, Frank H. Dickey. Horace F. White, Chi- 
cago; Juhn A. Leslie, New York; John M. Davies, San 
Francisco. 


Clereland, Tuscvrawas Valley d& Wheeling.—At the an- 
nuul m: eting in Cleveland, Marcb 8, the old board was re- 
elected, us follows: W. W. Holloway, E. P. Rhodes, Bridge- 
port, O.; H. B. Perkins, Warren. O.; Clement Rus-ei]l, Mas- 
sillon, O.; Selah Chamberlain, James Mason, R. P. Myers, 
Amasa Sione, W. S. Sireator, Cleveland, O. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The following circular is dated 
Denver, Col., Feb. 28: ‘“*G. W. Cushing baving resigned 
the position of General Superintendent of this company, all 
reports and communications heretofore addressed to the 
General Superintendent should be addressed to George W. 
Ristine, Assistant General Manager, Denver, Col. To take 
effect March 1, 1882.” 


Florida Central & Western.—This company has been or- 
ganiz-d as successor to the Florida Central and the Jack~on- 
ville. Pensacola & Mobile, with the following directors : 
Arthur D. Bis ett, Jams M. Schuwack:r, Jacks vill>, 
Fla.; John L. Inglis, Madison, Fla.; R. H. Gamble, Talla- 
has:ee, Fla.; C.S. Hinchman, Wayne McVeagh, Fhiladel- 
phia ; Leonidas M. Lawson, New Yerk: Sr Elward J. 
Reed, London, England: H. F. R. Hubrecht, Amsterdam, 
Holland. The board has chosen Si: Edward J. Reed, 
President; W. T. Roby, Treasurer; W. M. Davidson, 
General Manager. 


Galesville & Mississippi.—The officers of this new com- 
pany are: President, A. A. Arnold: Vice-President, Isacc 
Clark; Secretary, G. Y. Freeman; Treasurer, A. H. Knee- 
land. Office at Galesville, Wisconsin. 


Indianapolis d& Evansville.—Mr. Josephus Collett has 
been appointed Receiver of this company, on application of 
the creditors. 


Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Chie go, March 14, the following directors were 
chosen: George Straut Josn J. Mitchell, W. H. Mitchell, H. 
J. Higgins,.George M. Shelley. Juhn M. Woodson, R. P. 
Tansey, P. Rhea, Thomas Shackelford. The b ard 
elected Jonn J. Mitchell President; R. P. Tansey, Secre- 
tary. The road is lea:ed to the Chicago & Alton. 


Metropolitan-Manhattan Railway Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation.—At the annual meeting in Naw York, March 8, the 
following officers were chosen: Presideut, R. L. Sloan ; 
F.rst Vice-President, E. H. Haswell ; Second Vice-President, 
J. Marshall; Secretary, J. Trueman; Treasurer, O. D. 
Houlmav; Sergeant at-arms, J. Steele ; Executive Com- 
mittee, E. Cleary, T. Sullivan, H L. Browne, J. Charlton, 
W. G. Bragg. 

Norfo'k & Western.—The followirg circular is dated 
March 12: “In addition to tbe officers appointed by the 
board of direc: ors Jan. 11, 1882, the following appointments 
h ve this day been made and confirmed: Charles P. Hatch, 
General Freight Agent, with office at Lynchburg, Va.; 
W. W. Coe, Chief Engineer, with office at Roanoke, Va.; 
George H >ffman, Envineer Maintenance of Way, witn office 
at Lyathburg V>.; W.C. De Armond, Purchasing Agent, 
with office at Phil idelphia, Pa.; J. B. Gregory, Storekeeper, 
with office at Pe ersburg, Va.: N. M. Osborne, Sup 1i :t-nd- 
ent Eastern Division, with office at Petersburg, Va.; Frank 
Huzer, Sup-rin endent Western Division, with office at 
Lynchburg, Va.” 


Oil City & Chic+go.—The officers of this new comrany 
are: President, J. W. Jones, Pbiladelphia ; directors, 
Clarence H. Clark, B K. Jamison, H. M. Sill, H. Blake 
Tyler, George F, Tvler. Pailadelnbia; Archer V. Martin, 
Summit, N. J.; Charies E. Kimball, C. C. Pomeroy, 
H. A. V. Post, New York. 


Peoria & St. Louis Air Line.—The directors of this new 
company are: EW. Hayes, Bunker Hill, [il.; W. W. 
Brown, Waverly, Ill; France's Low, Havana, Ill.; John A. 
Brahm, H. Fischer, H. Hamilton, T. W. McNeeley, J. G. 
Strodtman, John Tice, Petersburg, Il]. The office is at 
Petersburg. 


Petersburg.—At the annual meeting in Petersburg, Va., 
March 15, the following were chosen: President, E. T. D. 
Myer: ; directors, James Bryan, T. M. Logan, W. H. Palmer, 
R. G. Pegram, F. R. Scott. 


Pittsburgh & East End.—The officers of this new company 
are: President, W. S. Bissell, Pittsburgh; directors, Wm. L. 
Chalfant, J. H. Lindsay, W. H. McCaldren, N. M. Me- 
Dowell, Allegheny, Pa.; Wm. Flynn, Wilson McCandless, 
H. 8. A. Stewart, George I. Whitney, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh Junction.—The boord has elected E. K. Hynd- 
man President; C. Vankirk, Vicc-President; C. P. Ford, 
Secretary and ‘lreasurer. 


Quincy, Missouri & lacific.—At the annual meeting last 
week the following directors were chosen: C.S. Bal, Amos 
sreen, F. G. Jameson. C. W. Keyes, Henry Root, Quincy, 
Iil.; Charles Ridgely, Springtield, I1.; W.S. Blodgett, T. 8. 
H_use, Solon Humphreys. New York. The road is leased to 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 


St. Louis Bridge —At the annual meeting in St. Louis 
last week the following directors were chosen: Gerard B. 
Allen, Wm. Taus:ig, Edward Walsh, Jr., Julius S. Walsh, 
St. Louis; J. Pierpont Morgan, New York. 


St. Louis. Tron Mountain & Southern.—At the annual 
meeting in St. Louis, March 14, the old board wa:. re-elected, 
as follows: R. C. Kerens, Rufus J. Lackland, St. Louis; 
Henry Whelan, Phbiladelptia; F. L. Ames, Boston; Sid: ey 
Dillon, T. T. Eckert, Jay Gould, Joseph 8S. Lowery, G B. 
McLellan, Henry G. Marquand, Russell Sage, Samuel She- 
thar, John T. Ter: y, New York. 





St. Louis, Jerseyville & Sprinagfield.—This company kas 
elected directors as follows: Wm. H Fulkerson, Morris R. 
Locke, Jerseyville, Il.;: Wm. F. Merrill, Chicago, John C. 
| Gault, James F. How. St. Louis. The road is leased to the 
| Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—At the annual meeting in 
St. Louis, March 14, the fol'owing directors were choren : 
R. 8S. Hayes, C. W. Rodgers. St. Leuis; Leland Stanford, 
San Francisco; A. W. Nickerson, Boston ; Wm. F. Buck- 

| lev, James O. Fish, Jay Gould, A. H. Hatch, C. P Hunting- 
| ton, Ru-sell Sage, J. E. Seligman, W. L. Trask. Edward F. 
Winslow, New York. The new directors are Messrs. Hayes, 
Stanford, Huntington, Gould, Hutch, Sage, and Trask. 
They represent tre Gould Huntington interest, now the 
controlling one, in the company. 
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St. Louis Tunnel.—At the annual meeting last week the 
following directors were chosen: N. 8S. Chouteau, Solon 
Humphreys, Wm. Taussig, A. J. Thomas, Julius 8. Walsh. 
Hed company owns the western approach to the St. Louis 

ridge. 


St. Louis Union Depot.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were chosen: . Hays, J. F. 
How, D. 8. H. Smith, Wm. Taussig, St. Louis; A. H. Calef. 
Jay Gould, A. L. Hopkios, New York. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—At the annual mect ng 
in Savanrah last week the following directors were chosen: 
Walter 8. Chisholm, Henry 8S. Haines, John H. Estill, 
Savannah, Ga.; Morris K. Jesup, Michael J. O’Brien, 
Henry B Plant, Henry Sanford, New York. The board 
ecctd Henry B. Plant President; Walter S. Chi-~holm, 
Vicc-President; Henry S. Haines, General Manager: R. B. 
Smitn, Secretary; W. P. rdee, Treasurer. There is no 
change from last year. 


2] 


Shenango & Allegheny.— At the annual meeting in Green- 
ville, Pa., March 1, the old board was re-elected, as follows: 
President, A. H. Steele: Vice-President, J. T. Blair: direc- 
tors, Wm. Acbre, F. H. Oliphant, James Sheakley, F. H 
Weils, Pau! Wick- 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
St. Louis, Maich 14, the following directors (one-third of 
the board) were chosen for three ycais: Charles Ridgley, 
Springfield, [i.;George L. Dunlap, Chicago; James F. Joy, 
Detroit; Sidney Dillon, Solon Humphreys, New York. They 
are all re-elected. 


Waukeg  d& Western.—The directors of this new com 
peony are: 8. A. Bradbury, Dewitt V. Erskine, Waukegan, 
Il'.; R. L. Lyons, George W. Silsby, M. C. Spauldiug, Chi- 
cago. 





PERSONAL. 





— Mr. G. W. Cushing has resigned his position as General 
Superinteudent of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 


—lt is reported that the position of President of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Comvany has been offered to 
Mr. D,. W. Caldwell, now Geueral Manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company. 


—It is reported that the position of General Superin- 
tendent of the Denver & Riv Grande road has been offered 
to Mr. Henry Wood, formerly President and Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia & Baltimore Central road. 


—Mr. W. K. Reynolis, who died at Lepreaux, N. B., 
March 9, was a large owner of Jumber and miiling property. 
He was one of the builders of the S*. John suspension bridge, 
and one of the first projectors of the Grand Southern road. 


— The resignation of Mr. J.C. Rawn as Superintendent 
of tne Western and Springfield divisions of tbe New York 
& New Eigiand road, was on account of failing healtb 
aud a desire for ou -of-loors employm:nt. Mr. Rawun’s 
present address is at No. 72 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn. 


—Mr. Philo C. Calboun, who ied at his resiJence in New 
York, March 14, 1882, aged 72 yeais, was weil known asa 
merchant and bank president. e wasalso for some time a 
dir ctor of several railroac compa.-es, aud acted as atiu_tez 
for bondaiders in many cases. 


— Mr. Washington B ythe, for many years a civil engi- 
neer, died in Alexandria, Va., March 2, aged 73 years, the 
cause of bis d2ath being paralysis. He was a native of 
Adams County, Pa. He was formerly for a number of 
years General Superintendent and Cuief Engineer of the 
Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire (now the Washington & 
Ohio) road, and later was for several years City Engineer of 
Alexandria. 


—Gen. Wm. W. Wright, a well known civil engineer, 
died Mareh 9 in Moyamensing Prison, Philadelphia, naving 
been arrested and sent there for habitual intoxication. Gen- 
eral Wright was for several years on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and left that road to take part in the survey of the 
proposed Honduras Interoceanie roal. During the war 
he servel asengineer with the army of the Potomac, and 
afterwards with Gen. Sherman, reaching the rank of Brig. 
adier General, He had since been connected with several 
important works, including the bridges over the Missouri at 
ameeverts and Atchison, and lately with the Panama 
Canal. 


—At the regular monthly — of the directors of the 
B:iltimore & Ohio Company, beld March 8, President Gar- 
rett presented the resignation of Mr. John C. Davis as Mas- 
ter of Machinery, tendered on account of ill health The 
President stated that Mr. Davis, after serving a regular ap- 
prent:ceshi; at the machine busimess, entered the service of 
the company in 1840, and, excluding the period when he 
was in the service of other railway compavies, he has, in- 
cluding the period continuously from 1865, been in the ser- 
vive for 30 years. Mr. Davis rose through various grades 
uoiil he bec ime tae esteemed and effective head of that im- 
portant department. His skill, integrity, fidelity and en- 
ergy have always commanded tull appreciation. 

After the remarks of the President the following resolu- 
tion was unavimously adopted: 

** Resolved, That this board, in accepting with regret the 
resignation of Mr. John C. Davis as the Master of Machin. 
eryof (his company. desires to express its appreciatior of the 
faithful and zealous manner in which he has for so long a 
period performed the responsible duties of that office, and 
cordially tenders him, in thus severing his relations with 
the company, its best wishes for his health and prosperity.” 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Grain Movement. 

For the week ending March 4, receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kiuds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets, and receipts at the seven Atlantic pots, have been, in 
bushels, for the past six years: 


Northwestern Northwestern Atlan‘ic 

Year receipts shipments. receipts 
: i 1,041,102 2.719.769 

8 2,341,8.7 3,253,417 

1 743,635 4.107, 5609 

2.285,216 3,791,938 

1,564,389 3,456,497 

1,561,645 1,775,843 





The receipts of the Northwestern markets for the week 
are 1,042,000 bushels (38 per cent.) less than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, which latter were the smallest 
since 1877. They were nearly the same as the very small 
receipts of the previous week this year. The shipments of 
these markets were nearly the same as last year, but smaller 
than in any other year since 1877, 253.000 bushels (14 per 
cent.) less than the previous week this year, and the smallest 
for eight weeks. O 
11.2 per cent. of the whole, went down the Mississippi. The 
Atlantic receipts of the week were smaller than in 








ie cor-, 


responding week of any previous year since 1875, and little 
mo e than haif as great as lust year, but they were a little 
larger than in the previous week of this year. 

Of the Northwestern receipts Chicago hai 32.2 per cent.. 
St. Louis 22.8, Peoria 188, Milwaukee 14.9, Toledo 4 1, 
Cleveland 2.8, Duluth 2.3, and Detroit 2 per cent. Chi- 
cago’s receipts were smaller than in any week of 1881 or 
1880, and a smaller proportion of the whole than before this 
year. Milwaukee’s receipts keep up very well, but else- 
where receipts are very small. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 51.1 per cent., 
Boston 13.5, New Orleans 12.8, Baltimore 5. Philadel 
= 4.5, Portland 2.8, and Montreal 0.3 per cent. The 

hiladelphia and Baltimore receipts are not equal to balf the 
average weekly consumption of thcse cities, are much 
smaller than their very sma'l receipts the week before, ana 
the smallest these places have ever had io any week since 
1875, at least, belore which we have no record of their 
weekly receipts. The New Orleans receipts are the largest 
of this year, Lut only about one-third of its receipts in the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending March 8 
were 56,211 barrels of flour and 1,501,024 bushels of gain 
this year, against 113,111 barrels of flour and 3,667,058 
busbels of grain in the corresponding week of last year. For 
the week ending March 4, 58 per cent of the exports were 
froa New York, 12.2 from Boston, 9.5 from Baltimore, 5 8 
from Philadelphia, 3.3 from Portland, and 1.2 percent. 
from New Orleans. The exports from the latter place for 
the past three months have been less than its receipts in the 
lust week—that 1s, its receipts are nearly all for domestic 
consumption, 

For the week ending March 11 receipts and shipments at 
Cbicago and Milwaukee were: 


-——-Receipts-——.. -_- ——S‘1ipments.—— 

882. 1831. 1882. 1581. 

NR ssi cince: See aeoe 802,078 540,539 671,472 591,495 
Mi.waukee............ 229,065 37.760 = 154,449 27,609 
BOE apt cccsconss 1,031,143 578,599 825,921 619,154 


The receipts of the two places are 78 per cent. and their 
shipments 33 per cent. more tnun iv thecorres; onding we k 
of lust year. They were, however, extremely light th.s 
year—tbe smallest for an entire year except the previous 
week, The favorable comparison is due to the fact ihat last 
year in this week traffic was almost entirely suspended on 
some roads out of Chivago and Milwaukee by snow block- 
ades, There were days when nota busbel was received at 
Milwaukee and very little at Chicago. ‘Lhe higher rates an- 
pounced for he following week shoul | have stimulated ship- 
ments; but they were aci ually unusually light. 

Receipts at four eastern ports in this week ending March 
11, were: 


Bu-he's: New York. Boston. Phila. Balt. Total. 
1882...... 619,470 189.945 48,439 86,152 944,006 
1881..... .1.224,835 437,200 458,350 919,754 3,040,119 
P.c. of total: 

16u8...... 65.6 20.1 6.2 9.1 100.0 
40.3 14.4 15.1 30.22 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together had 14.3 per cent. 
of the whole this year. against 45.3 last year. 

San Francisco wheat exports in Februar 
bushels. For the eight months of the California crop year 
from July 1 to Feb. 28 the +x, orts were as follows, flour in 
—_ and wheat in bushels, flour reduced to wheat in the 
totals: 








1881-82. 1880-81. Increase. P.2. 
icc caer ce suis 549,074 443.514 195,560 8 =23.5 
WIE swe wnene 29,892,215 15,440 192 11,442,023 74.1 

Total, bushels. .. 29,637,585 17,667,762 11,969,823 67.7 


The chief exports of wheat were to Great Britain, but 
— and Central America take a considerable part of the 

our 

Passenger Rates. 

A dispatch from Boston, March 15, says: “‘ At a regular 
meeting of the New England Ticket & Passenger Agents’ 
Association to-day, an emphatic protest was prepared and 
forwarded to the trunk lines against their recent require- 
ment that 75 cents be added to all through tickets for trans- 
fer charges through the city of New York, without reference 
to the fact whether the passenger has to transfer or not.” 


East-Bound Freight Divisions, 


A meeting of general freight agents was held at Commis- 
sioner Fink’s oftics in New York, March 15, to consider tie 
division of east-bound freight business. Representatives of 
the Pennsylvania Company, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Lake 
Shore an'the Michigan Central were present ‘The work 
done was chiefly preliminary and the meeting was to con- 
tinue on the following day. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


For the first week of March receipts have been, for four 
successive years: 


Chicago: 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Grain, bush......2,747,066 3,604 785 1,474.480 1,513,548 
Flour, bbls. ..... 159,317 104,.9°6 134,498 208,468 
Hugs, No ........ 159,226 245,606 129,945 142,951 

Milwaukee: 

Groin, bush 580,913 459,221 136,482 518,009 
Flour, bbls 99.884 67.95L 36.404 113,618 
Hogs, No......... 9.642 15,140 5,442 9 980 





The grain receipts at Chic go are a little larger than last 
year, but last year they were extraordinarily small, owing 
to sncw. At Milwaukee the grain receipts were positive] 
large, and the flour receipts at both places were larger this 
year than in any previous year. Reducing flour to wheat 
the receipts of flour and grain, in bulk, at both places for 






six successive weeks have been : 

Week to 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
Feb. 7................2,260,894 1,542,260 2,294,795 3,237,441 
2,223,210 2,164,330 1,939,901 2.670.266 
3° 1,809,716 1,284,932 2,217,955 
2,051,185 2,530,899 1,574,205 
2,324,411 1,147,596 1,706,003 
2,514,610 1,232,530 1,774,941 


The receipts were a trifle larger last week than the week 
before, and 44 per cent. more than in the corresponding 
week of last year: but 29.4 per cent. less t.an in 1880 
and 24.3 per cent. less than in 1879. 

The advance 11 wheat, due to the corner in Chicago, should 
have stimulated the marketing of that grain last week, but 
in fact the wheat receipts were extremely small—only 136,- 
716 bushels out of Chicago’s total of 2.451,654 bushels of 
wheat and floir, while its flour receipts alone were equiva- 
lent to 938,000 bushels of wheat. Doubtless bad roads have 
hindered the farmers somewhat from carrying grsin to the 
country stations, but the geveral course of the traffic, ever 
since January, indicates that there is less than usual to be 
marketed, and that the grain movement will be light until 
after next harvest. 


Southwestern Railway Association. 
At a meeting held in Chicago last week the question of 


Of ibese shipments 175,342 bushels, or ' old claims and past-due difference: was finally setuled. All | 


members of 


the Association are to pay up past differences 
in cash, 


were 2,344,533 | 


It was decided to renew the pool on Jumber traffic, to date 
from March 1. The question of the proportion in wh.ch it 
is to be divided is to he settled before May 1. 

The committee to settle the Nebraska differences bein 
unable to agree, the question was referred to Mr. 
Potter aud Commissioner Midgely. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Two months ending Feb. 28: 


> . 1°81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Central Pacific.... $3,578,000 €3,0 7.125 I. $5u 875 17.0 
Chi. & Alton...... 1,109,927 973.458 I. 136, +89 14.0 
C ,L, St. L. & Chi. 405 4.8 303,¥69 I. 61,509 145 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 65,021 62,070 L 2,951 4:7 
col., H. Vy. & Tol. 378,359 3 670 L 27,6389 79 
Fiint & Pere Marq. n2y,2 8 235.62 1. 73:03 290.0 
Grest Western.... 721.787 727,01 D. 5,234 0.7 
lit. Cent., 11’. lines, 1,115,875 955.132 I, 160,744 168 
lowa tines,...... 3401 685 20'648 I. 191,037 = 50.5 
Ind., Bloom. & W. 371,579 350,"76 L 20,003 -.9 
Luke Erie & West. 227 ,467 193.664 I. 3 ows («174 
winn, & St. L.... 25:5, 332 83,700 IL. 144,632 163.1 
Movile & Ohio.... $19,587 44:,113 D 121,529 27.6 
N.Y. & N. Evg.. 4 9,414 363,36L 1. 053 18.2 
Onio Soutnern.... Cf Cra er 
Petveisbuig........ 52,867 45,9.2 1, 6955 15.1 
st. L., A. & T. H., 
Main Line....... 198,746 206,403 D 7857 3.7 
belleville Line. . 119,80 135,034 D 14474 118 
St. L. & dan Fran.. 601,438 3Su,6e9 I. 110,769 28.3 
Seivto Valey..... 6d,..00 43,677 I. 24.5.8 56.1 
‘Tol., Del. & pur... 144,116 85,578 I. is538 68.4 
Union Pavific..... 2,720,Y51 2,714,539 I, 1,006,412 57.1 
Wisconsin Cent... Zod. G55 91, oY TI, 96,947 5u.8 
Month of January: 
B.& ». Y. sir Line $23,023 $20,438 IL. $2,585 12.7 
Bur., CG. R & No. 252,025 167.750 IL. aa o 5u.6 
Net earnings... 9Y, LLS 34.028 1. 61,157 185.4 
C., in., 8». L. &C. 218,599 122,458 I 3,14) 10.8 
Net earnings... 99: 63 82.280 1. 17,653 21.6 
Chi. & West wich 106,000 £3,000 I, 23400 277 
Europ’t & N. Am. 36,122 31,sH9 LL 4723 1.2 
Net earvings .. 18.408 10,593 1. [65 68 
Kan, C., Ft.8.&G 141,000 1z ow, Iv 00 «17.7 
Maine Central.... 139 512 121586 I. 17,926 14.7 
Phila. & Reading 1,508,075 1,31%,1.2 I. 18s"43 13.9 
Net earnings... 584,003 490,640 I. 8 BO 1.0 
West Jersey...... 5,447 45.549 1. 4.8u8 100 
Net earnings .. 210 20,101 D, D. peme 
Wi.consin Ce. tral 130,956 $9,502 I. 41404 46.2 
Mouth of February: 
Central acitic.... $1,702,000 $1,454,218 I. $247,782 17.0 
Chi. & Alton ..... 530,480 474518 LL 56,162 11,8 
c.. L, St. L, & Ch. 186,579 171.4511 L 15,68 8.9 
Cin., N. O. & T. 174,177 158,310 LL 35,807 §=26.0 
U.eve., Ak. & Col. 42.999 29,551 LL 3443 116 
Col , 4. Vy. & T. 164,192 152.358 I, 11,334 7.8 
Flict & Pere » q. 16.5, 2L 1 9,833 1. 43,438 361 
Iu. U., tit. lines.. 535,145 443.079 1. Plas +06 
Iowa lines... 154,242 8.820 LL 74.2 006 
Ind., Bloom. &W. 175,755 165, 26 L 10,420 6.3 
wake Kiie & W... 98,401 88,45 I. 9¥16 113 
Miuu & St. L..... 114.906 38,297 I. 76,609 201.6 
Mobile & Ohio... 158.15 216,767 D. 5r.613 «27.0 
N.Y. &N., Eng.. 215,791 173,615 LL 40,106 «30 
Ohio Southern... 25,451 on. are 
Petersburg....... 28,922 24.784 I. 2133 16.6 
st. L.. A& T. H., 
Main Line........ 91,439 101,826 D. 7.387 73 
Bellevi le Line.. 5», $0 64,156 WD. 9.006 1:.9 
t L.& San F... 244,654 173.244 LL 66,4 37.3 
Scivto Valley. .. 33,994 22,916 I. 11.78 48.2 
rul.. Del. & Bur. 68, 38 39.3 9 I. 28,709 74.6 
Union Pacitic..... 1,759,863 1,374,740 I. 365,123 28.) 
Wisconsin « ent.. 157,700 107,157 IL. 55.5445 544.5 
Net earnings... F517 32,659 1. 42,520 130.1 
First week in March: 
Chi &Grd Trunk $36,748 $20,023 I. $16,725 83.6 
Oui. & East. 11... 4.687 “9,146 I. 4,941 16.5 
venv-r & RK.G.... 107,483 92.3.9 I, 15.124 16.4 
Louisv. & Nashv. 245,: 20 212,9C0 I. 32,020 15.0 
Mo. Pacific lines: 
Central Branch. 18,127 2,043 I. 5.084 = PBL 
Int. & Gt, No... 49,164 51,161 I. 8.003 15.7 
Mo.,Kau. & Tex. 111,375 92,950 J. 184275 19.8 
Mo. lacific...... 123,554 99,904 I. 23.650 23.7 
St.L., lM. & So. 132,824 158,968 D. 26,144 16.33 
Tex. & Pacific 76,945 T1477 1. h.468 7.7 
Nortoern Pacific. 94,000 38,0230 L. 55.970 147.3 
5t.P.,Minn.& Man. 123.000 35,500 I. 87.00 24.7 
Wab., st. L. & P.. 201,255 213,015 L 77,340 3836.1 
Year ending Dee. 31: ° 
1. 1880. 
Cairo & St. Louis. $424,482 $413,688 I. $10,794 2.6 
Nei earnings.... 73,343 82.115 D. 8,77? 10.7 
Chi., Bur. & Q 21,176,475 20,454,494 L 721,961 3.5 
Net earnings.... 10,602,095 11,001,590 D. 489,495 44 
Paducah&E’town 545,815 404, a 140,912 34.8 
Net earnings.... 133,381 103,278 L 30.103 29.2 
Month of December : 
Chi., Bur. & Q... $1,905,490 $1,552,018 I. $353,472 22.8 
Net earnings.... 1,034.291 870,507 I. 164,637 19.9 
Union Pacific...... 0 ae ee re : see 
Net earnings.... a Ye ee ee 


For a number of the figures given above we are indeited 
to the Commercial and Financial Chronicle's advance sheet, 
Northwestern Immigrant Rates. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company has issued 
a circular giving the following joint througb rates for im- 
migrant movables and passengers between Coico, Mil- 
waukee or Racine and points in the Northwest on its own 
road, and on the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, the 
Northern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific roads. From the 
circular the following rates to the more prominent places 
are taken : 
Passenger Qar-load 





Stations, rates. mevables. 
se sce nscibhboboake . $14.00 $82.50 
PA TR, Epos cece scseaneusncns. 0955 040266 24 00 1°:8 50 
(Ee er 15.48 100.00 
i Mn idiss sastoncakasaas eeien Annee 11.95 77.50 

MEET diaid'c s s'0'0500006.040 > 005606 dEb600 090896 27.30 137.50 
Ed cccec 0000b5000beedbosavectee 660s R80 60 00 
ED ices oncebagencconsédageshareiedsrho 16.65 127.50 
Brandon, Man................ 16.50 144.50 
of 4 4. Fee 1275 82.00 
Dalrymple, D. T... ... 14.00 $2.50 
Fort Keogh, M. T 32 2h 15270 
Jamestown, D T... 16.80 95.00 
Little falls, Minn... 11.30 7.50 
Miles City, M. T sm 32.15 151.00 
St. Boniface. Man. 16.50 126.25 
Winnipeg. Man.... 16.50 126 00 
Wo k.50n00605dcnktncedeases, 2500 eas 1450 85.10 
IS IIE 8 0b6 000s 60805-000%086006,.440 ine y 60 


The passenger rates given are all from Milwaukee, and 
$1.70 should be added to each rate when figuring from 
Chicago. The freight rates are the same from each of the 
starting-points named. 


Omaha and Kansas City Live Stock Receipts. 
The receipts of cattle at Omaha and Kansas City in 1676 





‘and 1881 are reported as follows by a correspondent who 


enlarges on the growth of the Omaha traffic: 


1881. 1876. Increase. P. c. 
Kaneas City... ...ccesscccessscces £85,863 183,278 '02.485 560 
ee ee 166,100 48,220 117,880 244.5 


The fact is that Omaha live stock business had hardly be- 
gunin 1876, when the Kansas City business was already 


| very well developed. 
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Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
March 4: ‘ 


1881 


1882. ~ increase. P.c 
Anthracite. ...... . 541,096 420,516 120,580 28.6 
Semi-bituminous........ 116,343 76,975 39,368 Al.1 
Bituminous, Penna..... 65.634 49,905 15,729 31.4 
Coke, Penna............ 76,540 50,078 26,462 52.9 


Anthracite trade continues dull, and the production is for 
the present in excess of the demand. Reports continue of a 
movement among the miners which threatens to result ina 
general strike. 

The companies in the Cumberland Region have resolved 
to reduce wages 50 cents a ton March 15, and a strike there 
is altogether probable. 

The coat tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending March 4 was: Coal, 156,783 ; Coke, 76,540; 
total, 233,323 tons. 

The total production of toal from the mines on the line of 
the Union Pacific road owned by the company, in 1881, was 
as follows; 





Cost per 
Tons mined. Tons sold. ton mined. 
Carton mines........ 156,820 432 $1.4414 
Reek Springs mines... 279,908 115,490 1.2234 
Almy mines... ......... 110,157 43,612 1.19 
Grass Creek mines... ... 40,608 19,474 2.105% 
CR ee eae ee 587,493 180,008 $1.29 


There was also sold 13,024 tons from the Pleasant Valley 
(Utah) mines, making 193,082 tons in all. The tonnage not 
sold was chiefly consumed by the company. The average 
receipt per ton sold was $5.69. The ayerage haul on the 
coal sold was 352 miles, an extremely long haul for coal. 
Deducting the average cost of mining, the average receipt 
on the coal sold was 114 cents per ton per mile moved. 

The annual report of Mr. Thomas Wilson, Jr., State Mine 
Inspector of Indiana, makes the following statement of the 
coal product, capital invested and number of mines in the 
state last year: 














No. of No. of Coal in Capital in 

C yunties. mines. men. dollars. 
PN cc ahaaincas enaues 35 2,256 24 $558,408 
se 8 9 5¢ 121,500 
ee 1 5 ef 6,000 
Fountain sara 40” 7,8 113,000 
EE Sees Sere 2 136 53,474 8,000 
OO ret 1 64 23,121 31,000 
PM Sad esiecictee Sa 1 350 143,146 163,500 
BRE Gd ca Sewrateouies oa 70 22,830 25,000 
PT coi ncces sa0escuse 1 20 13,850 176,600 
SER eer 4 116 36,033 100,000 
Spencer.. .......:.... 1 10 4.400 3,000 
Vermillion........ ... 2 54 13,537 8,000 
Li Re eke? AO 178 51,500 29,300 
Vanderburgh.... .... 3 143 67,147 71,502 
WORTM So Cckoesens v0 7 17k 14,947 24,400 
Total. vaeetane 4,567 1,771,536 $1,442,210 
Referring to new coal fields, Mr. Wilson says the fields of 


Pike and icnion counties will add considerably to the out- 
put during 1882. Pike and two or three adjoining counties 
are underlined with two immense beds of coal, extending 
under the whole section of that country. The coal of this 
new district is not of the best quality, but will compare very 
favorably with other coals of the state. This region is 
crossed by the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis road. 

Chicago coal receipts for January and February were : 
Anthracite, 86,778: bituminous, 451,199; total, 537,977 
tons. All the receipts were by rail. Shipments for the two 
months were 110,810 tons. 

The coal tonnage of the} Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad in 
January was: 


188". 1881. Increase. P. ¢. 

DN  caxnrtndse cian Svarwar cae 57,721 48,888 8.833 18.0 
Saas ee OR 9266 4.573 4.693 102.0 
Total....... . 66,987 53.461 13.526 25.3 


The coal this year included 1,459 tons cannel, 13,862 
tons gas coal, 16,398 tons splint and block, and 26,002 tons 
New River and other steam coal. 


Ticket Commissions. 

The following circular has been issued by General Passen- 
gergigent E. A. Ford for the Pennsylvania Company, the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis and the Vandalia Line: 

‘** Having been requested by nearly all of our connecting 
lines in the West, Northwest and Southwest to discontinue 
the payment of commissions to their agents, the undersigned, 
representing the companies named above, and also repre- 
seating (on Sank feammll dlamaelelons the Pennsylvania Rail 
road Company, begs leave to notify all concerned that the 
request thus made will be complied with, and, until further 
notice, no commissions will be paid by or for these compa- 
nies on tickets sold on or after March 1, 1882, to Pittsburgh 
or any point east thereof.” 


East-Bound Live Stock Rates. 
Taking effect March 13, the following are the rates on live 
stock and dressed beef from Chicago to the points named be- 


low by all the lines leading east from that city in cents per 
100 Ibs. : . 


Horses, mules Dressed 





e Cattle. Hogs. and sheep. beef. 
BME Peng chap tens deanadecinet 18 15 2 2714 
OO” eae 19 16 27% 20 
Buffalo, S. Bridge, Pitts- . 

bareh, Wheeling and Bel- 
as .sesarebineeaee Sake ae 17% 23 
pO Se 32 A 53 

RS eee 32 ” 37 
Philadelphia..... 33 28 38 
oe tytn gs ee 35 30 40 
SI sirntks iolhan< Co ateneee 35 30 40 


All live stock will be subject to the following minimum 
weights: Cattle, 19,000 Ibs. ; horses, 20,000 Ibs. ; hogs, double- 
deck cars, 22,000 Ibs.: hogs, single-deck cars, 16,000 Ibs. ; 
sheep, single-deck cars, 14,000 Ibs. 


Railroads versus Steamship Agents. 

The recent advance in emigrant rates is quite likely to 
prove disastrous to many of the agents selling steamship 
orders at this point. These agents intended to take advan- 
tage of the advance in rates and turn it to a source of profit. 
Bunt the Eastern trunk lines, becoming aware of the game to 
be played, took steps that will place these parties hors du 
combat and inflict a heavy loss upon them. There is a 
practice that, if a party living here wants to bring over 
from Europe a friend or friends, he can buy a steamsbip 
ticket from Kurope to New York of any authorized steam- 
- agent in this city. These agents are also authorized to 
sell to such party an order for a ticket from New York to 
the West. This order isexchangeable for a ticket at the reg- 
ular ticket offices of the trunk lines in New York. When 
the order for a restoration of the emigrant rates was re- 
ceived-here many of the steamship agents stacked up a lot 
of prepaid orders, and in uccordance with instructions re- 
po them as having been sold to bona fide parties at the 
old rates before the order to advance the rates was received. 
But very few of the orders thus reported had been actually 
sold, the agents expecting to use them hereafter and pocket 
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| the diiference between the old and the new rates, which is 
| from $5 to &7 on each ticket. The large number of steam- 
ship orders this reported to have been sold by the steamship 
agents at the old rates made the trunk lines suspicious, and 
to prevent their being defrauded by the steamship agents 
they adopted arule that no steamship order shall be ex- 
changed for a ticket unless presentéd by the party in whose 
nani said order has been made out, and that such party will 
have to fully prove his identity before the ticket is issued to 
him. By this action on the part of the trunk lines orders 
made out for fictitious parties cannot be exchanged for tick- 
ets, and the steamship agents will be compelled to pay for 
all fictitious orders issued by them at the full rates, and in- 
stead of making money, as they expected, they will suffer 
heavy loss.—Chicago Tribune, 
New York Canal and Railroad Traffic. 

The Canal Auditor reports that the tolls collected on the 
New York Canals in 1881 were $523,029, or 45 per cent. 
less than in 1880, while the tonnage was 1,278,464 tons, or 
nearly 20 per cent. less, : 

The tous carried on the canals and on each of the great 
trunk railroads of the state for six successive years have 
been (the railroad years ending with September) : 







Year Canals. N. Y. Cen. Erie. 
1576 4.172.129 6,803,680 5,972,818 
‘oy Bee .4,.955,963 6,351,356 6,1 51 
Eee - 0,171,335 7,695,413 6, 150,568 
1879 : .9, 362,37 9,015,753 8,212 641 
1880 - 6,457 10,533,058 8,715,892 
1881 ata : 5.179, 11,691,370 11,086,823 
The changes from 1876 (another vear of railroad war) to 
1881 were: 
1881, 1876, Inciease. P.c. 
Canals ears 5,179,182 4,172,129 1,007,063 24°1 
New York Central... 11,591.379 6,803,680 4,787,699 70°4 
Erie paxeurey . 11,086,823 5,972,818 5,114,005 856 
Total... 127,857,394 16,948,627 10,908,767 64.4 


While the increase in canal shipments in these five years 
is large, it is trifling in comparison with the in¢rease on the 
railroads, and the increase on the Erie road alone is nearly 
equal to the total canal shipments last year. In 1876 the 
canal tonnage was 24.6 per cent. of the whole; in 1881 it 
was 18.6 percent. of the whole. Comparatively a small 
part of the canal traific can be called local, and nearly the 
whole growth of the local traffic goes to the railroads, and 
probably a comparison of tonnage mileage would not be so 
much in favor of the railroads. In 1880, for instance, fully 
2,000,000 tons of the canal freight was grain, nearly all 
carried the whole length of the canal. Lumber, coal and 
iron ore are the other chief items of canal freight, and these 
ere mostly carried long distances—most of the lumber the 
whole length of the Erie Canal, and nearly all the ore the 
whole length of the Chmaplain Canal. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Foreclosure of Mortgage—Right of Redemption. 
In the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Co, appellant, 
against Fosdick, trustee, and others, appeal from a decree 
of foreclosure and sale of road made by the Circuit Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois, the United States Su- 
preme Court holds that the decree and sale must be set 
aside. The —- company assigns, us errors in the 
decree of forecicsure and sale, first, that the Court below 
required from the mortgagor payment of the principal of 
the debt secured by the mortgage, as if it were then due, 
ani, on non-payment thereof within twenty days, that the 
mortgaged property should be sold; second, that it decreed 
foreclosure and sale on this condition without proof of the 
written request of the holders of the majority of the bonds. 
This Court holds that the first assignment of error is well 
founded, inasmuch as the decree below denied to the mort- 
gagor the right to redeem its property, and thus prevent the 
sale by paying, not the unmatured principal of the debt. but 
simply the interest then due and in arrears. The denial of 
this right was, in the opinion of this Court, a substantial 
and serious wrong. The second assignment of error is, this 
Court thinks, equally well founded. Even had the trustees 
rightfully declared the principal sum of the mortgage debt 
due and given proper notice thereof, nevertheless the found- 
ation for proceeding to foreclose for that cause and for the 
decree requiring payment of that amount would fail without 
proof that the bill bad been filed for that purpose upon the 
written request of the holders of a majority of the bonds 
then outstanding. It is not disputed that no such proof is to 
be found in the record. For these reasons the decrees are 
reversed and the causes remanded with instructions to 
proceed in conformity with this opinion. Justice Mat- 
thews delivered the opinion. Chief Justice Waite and Jus 
tice Harlan dissent, expressing the opinion—first, that the 
default having occurred and continued more than six 
months, the principal of all the bonds secured by the mort- 
gage became immediately due and payable; second, that the 





ing proceedings for the foreclosure of the mortgage in case 
the safety of the trust made it necessary, no matter whether 
they had been requested in writing to do so by a majority 
of the bondholders or not. : Aes 

The Tanner Brake Cases. 

A Washington dispatch of March 13 says: ‘‘ A decision 
was rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to-day in the case of Charles T. Root, executor of Thomas 
Sayles, appellant, against the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway Company, on appeal from the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois. This was a suit in equity brought by Sayles against 
the railway company for alleged infringement of a patent 
upon an imp:ovement in car-brakes. The patent upon 
which the complainant founds his claim for damages was 
originally granted to Henry Tanner, the inventor of the 
improvement, on July 6, 1852. On July 5, 1866, it was 
renewed and further extended for a period of seven years. 
Of this patent the complainant is the assignee, and he brings 
suit against the company for the unauthorized use by it of 
the car-brake in question from Aug. 6, 1869, to the ex- 
piration of the patent in 1873. He prays for an account of 
profits and for corresponding damages. ~ The points of the 
defense set up by the railroad company are: First, that 
after the expiration of a patent a court of equity 
has no jurisdiction to entertain a bill merely for 
an account and the recovery of the profits which 
have accrued to the infringer during the exist- 
ence of such patent, the remedy in that case being at law 
for damages; and second, that even if in certain cases such 
a jurisdiction exists the present case does not fall within it. 








trustees of the mortgage were not preciuded from institut- | 


The complainant, on the other hand, maintains that in cases 
involving the enforcement of the rights of patentees, resort 
may be had as a matter of right to a court of equity for the 
mere purpose of establishing an infringement and ascertain- 
ing and recovering the profits of the infringer upon the 
independent equitable ground that the latter is for that pur- 
pose a trustee of his gains for the use of the true owner of 
the patent and is liable to an account as such. Justice Mat- 
thews, in delivering the opinion of this Court, reviews very 


carefully and at great length the course of legislation and of 
judicial detision with regard to these questions, and comes 
to the following conclusions: First, that a bill in equity for a 
taked account of profit and damages against an infringer of a 
patent cannot be sustained; thatsuch relief ordinarily is inci- 
dental to some other equity, the right to enforce which — 
to the patentee his standing in court; that the most genera 
ground for equitable interposition is to.insure to the patentee 
the enjoyment of his specific right by injunction against a con- 
tinuance of the infringement; but that grounds of equitable 
rélief may arise other than by way of injunction, as where 
the title of the complainant is equitable merely, or equitable 
interposition is neeessary on account of impediments which 
prevent a resort tu remedies purely legal, and such an equit 
may arise out and inhere in the nature of the account itself 
of, springing from special and peculiar circumstances which 
disable the patentee from a recovery at law altogether, or 
render his vemedy in a legal tribunal difficult, inadequate 
and incomplete, and as such cases cannot be defined more ex- 
actly, each must rest upon its own particular circumstances, 
as furnishing a clear and satisfactory ground of excep- 
tion from the general rule. Second, that it does not appear 
from the allegations of the bill in the present case that there 
are any circumstances which would render an action at law 
for the recovery of damages an {iradequate remedy for the 
wrongs complained of, and as no grotind for equitable reliet 
is presented, it is the opinion uf this court that the Circuit 
Court did not et'r in dismissing the bill. Its detree is there 
fore affirmed.” 


THE SGRAP HEAP. 

Lécoinotive Building. 

‘The New York, New Haven & Hartford shops in New 
Haven, Conn., have lately conipleted 4 new freight engitie 
for the rdad, and are building another freight and a passen- 
ger engine: 

' The Portland Company at Portland, Me., has just com- 
pleted two engines for the New Brunswick Railway, and has 
begun on a contract for 34 engines for the Northern Pacific. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western shops at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., are to build 12 new locomotives for the road. 

It is said that the negotiations for the establishment of 
locomotive works in Youngstown, O., are nearly completed. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence have 
recently shipped several heavy freight engines to the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific road. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia recently 
delivered two narrow-gauge consolidation engines to the 
Cairo & St. Louis, and two freight engines, wit. 17 by 24- 
ip. cylinders to the Venice & Carondelet read, An order 
for 10 engines for the Western North Carolina road is nearly 
completed. 

The improvements and additions to the Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works at Dunkirk, N. Y., are now substantially finished. 
| They have much increased the capacity of the works, Orders 
| wre on hand which will take nearly a year to fill. 





Car Notes. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartfurd shops in New 
Haven, Conn., have nearly completed two sleeping cars, and 
have begun work on 25 passenger cars, which are much 
needed for the road. 

The Portland Co., at Portland, Me., is building 25 dump 
coal cars for the Maine Centra] road, and 20 for the Port- 
land & Ogdensburg. 

New car shops are to be built at Kingston, Ont., a tract of 
tive acres of land having been secured for that purpose, 

The Canton Car Co., at Canton, O0., is ready for business, 
and expects to turn out 10 box cars a day. 

Jones & Co., of the Crescent Metal Co, in St. Louis, are 
making large quantities of car brasses for shopsin Michigan 
and elsewhere. 

Bridge Notes. 

The King Iron Bridge Uo., at Cleveland, O., has the con- 
tract for an iron bridge over the Brazos River at San Felipe, 
Tex., on the Texas Western road, 

Gibson & Bland are about to put up bridge-building shops 
at Coatesville, Pa., which will employ about 125 men. 

Cofrode & Saylor have purchased land adjoining their 
Philadelphia Bridg2 Works at Pottstown, Pa., and intend to 
put up a roliing mill for rolling bridge iron. 

The Smith Bridge Co., of Toledo, O., is rebuilding and re- 

iring a number of bridges on the Cleveland, Akron & Co- 

umbus road 

The Corrugated Metal Co., at East Berlin, Conn., has the 
contract for an iron bridge cf 200 ft. span at Bardwell’s 
Ferry, Mass., over the Deerfield River. 

Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 

The Rome [ron Mill at Rome, N. Y., is putting in a new 
| 12-in. train of rolls. 
| The blast furnace at Swedeland, Pa., belonging to the 

Philadelpbia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., is being repaired 
and will soon be started up. 

The firm of Wilson, Walker & Co. (of the Union Forge 
land Iron Mills) composed of John T. Wilson, James R. 

Wilson and John Walker, general a and Andrew 
Carnegie, special partner, was dissolved on Jan. 31, Mr. 
Carnegie retiring. The business wil) be continued by the 
remaining partners, under the style of Wilson, Walker 
& Co., Limited.—Pittsburgh American Manufacturer. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Casting Co. has begun to build a 
very large addition to its works. 

Isabella Furnace Nu. lin Pittsburgh made 6,03715 tons of 
iron in the five weeks ending Feb. 25. The furnace is 20 ft. 
bosh and 75 ft. high. 

The Colorado Coal & Iron Co. has contracts to furnish 
rails to the Denver & Rio Grande and the Denver Extension 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The Baily steel plate and nail works are to be moved from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Thorndale in Chester County 

The rolling mit] at Dover, Morris County, N. J., is being 
enlarged. 

The Brazil steel and Iron Co. has been formed at Brazil, 
Ind., for the purpose of making heavy forgings and heavy 
bar and guide irons. Orders have been given for the neces- 
sary machinery. 

The rolling mi!l of the Duncannon Iron Co, at Duncannon, 
Pa., was burned down March 13. The loss is estimated at 
from $50,000 to $75,000, depending on the amount of dam- 
age done to the machinery. 

The Pittsburgh Steel & Iron Co. has been organized to 
take and work the establishment of the Siemens-Anderson 
Steel Co. in Pittsburgh. Negotiations are now pending for 
the settlement of the debts of the old concern. 

Prices of Rails. 

Steel rails are quoted at $55 to $58 per ton at mill, with 
few sales reported. 

Iron rails are very quiet and unchanged at $48 to $52 per 
ton at mill, according to section. 

Spikes are steady at $3.10 to $3.15 per 100 Ibs.; fish- 
plates, $2.65 to $2.80; track-bolts, $3.75 to $4.25, 

No sales of steel blooms are reported; they are offered at 
$45 per ton at tidewater, duty paid. 

Old iron rails are quoted at $29 per ton for tees and $31 
for double-neaders in Philadelphia, with only small sales, 
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Ventilating Window for Railroad Cars. 

This invention, which has been patented by Mr. John M. 
Forbes, of Milton, Mass., is intended to ventilate cars 
‘“ without the introduction of dust and cinders, without 
obstructing the view from the window, without letting in 
the cold air during the severe season, and without prevent- 
ing the window from being raised up out of the way alto- 
gether, if desired.” 

The mechanism by which this is effected consists of an 
outer and inner sash B and C, the inner sash C resting, 
when closed down, on a ledge or sill H, and inclosing an | 
































ordinary pane of glass £’, the outer sash B resting, when 
closed down, upon a ledge or sill D, six or eight inches 
below the ledge or sill H, upon which the inner sash C 
rests. said outer sash # inclosing an ordinary ne of glass 
k, extending from the upper bar of sash B to the partition- 
bar B’, which, when both sashes B and C are closed down, is 
directly opposite the top line of the lower bar of inner sash 
C, and also inclosing a wire or other gauze pane or panel F, 
extending from the bar PB’ to the lower bar of sash B ; so 
that when both sashes # and C are closed down the wire or 
other gauze pane or panel F is not visible to the passenger 
within, does not obstruct his view, and inner sash C, being 
guarded with a tight weather-strip attached to it at J, made 
of rubber or other substance, keeps out the cold in the severe 
season; but when the inver sash is raised a fre» ventilation 
and draft ensues through the wire or other gauze pane or 
panel #' of the outer sash B, blowing up through the a 
G, between F and the inner ledge or sill H ; and it will be 
seen by a further reference to fig. 1 that a weather-strip is 
attached to the lower bar of B at J’, so that while the gauze 
F admits air and ventilation the dust and cinders are ex- 
cluded; second, by a novel construction upon the above de- 
scribed device, and forming a part thereof, of a lock or 
catch ain outer sash B, and stops or sockets c, c’ and c” 
in window-facing K, opposite to and working with lock or 
catch a, so that when the inner sash C is raised the outer 
sash B may be raised also, untilits bottom point, guarded by 
weather-strip J’, is opposite to and rests on ledge or sill H at 
— J, in which position lock a and socket c’ hold it, thus 
»ringing F opposite the face of the passenger, so that the 
breeze will blow directly upon him, while the dust or cinders 
vannot penetrate through F or I’. 


Types of Brakemen. 


‘* How many types of the many-sided brakemen we have 
traveled with,” said the jester, musing over five years plat- 
form travel. ‘‘ There is the plural one, you know, who al- 
ways doubles up on the names of the stations and calls out 
Clevelands ! Clevelands ! Change cars for Hudsons, Raven- 
nas and Akrons! This car’s for Buffaloes !” 

** And the jovial one,” said the fat passenger, ‘‘ the jolly 
brakeman, who is always happy ; who, when we run into 
a penitentiary town, always shouts, ‘Moyamensing ! 
Change suits! Seven years for refreshments !’ If you tell 
him the fire has gone out he wants to know who left the 
door open. The crosser the passengers are the merrier he 
is, and it would bea thing without parallel to see him mad.” 

** And the dismal brakeman,” said the cross passenger, 
‘*who puts wet wood io the stove and leaves the door open, 
and spills grease on you when he lights the candles, and if 
you ask him when we get there, he sighs and says we may 
never get there. He points out of a window at a whistlin 

t and says, ‘ There’s where number six ran off and kill 
illy Bly last week.’ And when we cross a ravine he says, 
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|‘ This is the same kind of a bridge the Ashtabula dis- 


aster happened on.’ And he points to a_heart-broken 
man two seats ahead of you and tells you, ‘ His wife is dead. 
We've got her in the baggage car.’ And then in a deter- 
mined effort to increase your gloom, if possible, he adds, 
* Onlv one he had.’ ” 

‘‘ And the cautious brakemen,” said the sad passenger, 
‘the slow-spoken man who always looks at his watch very 
carefully before he will tell you at what time the train is 
due at the terminus, and looks out the window to get his 
landmark before he tells you where you stop for dinner.” 

‘* And the irascible duffer,” said the man on the wood-box, 
“who roars ‘Naw!’ when you ask him if this is a mail train 
and bangs the door against your elbow every time he comes 
in and tells a bewildered woman who wants to know how 
she can get to Neblet’s Siding that night, ‘that she can get 
off at the tank when we stop at Brewster’s, run down on 12 
and catch 22 coming back on 15’s time, and that’s the only 
train that stops there.’ And he gets so filled with wrath 
that he has to get out on the platform and swear it off at the 
little snow birds on the telegraph wires. ] know him,” the 
man on the wood-box said, as he rubbed his elbow with pa- 
thetic emphasis. 

* And the liar,” said the woman who talks bass, ** who tells 
you the train makes close connections with other trains at 
places that are not junctions, who tells he'll build a fire in 
that car after they leave the next station, and you find 
that the station is theend of his run; who says he’ll help 
you out with your bundles and then runs back into the 
parlor car to talk with the engineer’s daughter, and who 
always tells you he has no key when you ask him to turn a 
seat for you.”"—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Attempts at Train Wrecking. 


A dispatch from Ft. Worth, Tex., March 14, says: “A 
regularly organized band of train wreckers is operating in 
this state. Last evening a rail was removed from the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe track, 50 miles south of this place on 
a high bank. The north-bound express train made a mirac- 
ulous escape. Going at the rate of 25 miles per bour, it 
passed over the ties, striking the track all right in front of 
the removed rail. 

‘“*The would-be wreckers attempted to wreck a train on 
theTexas Central road near Palmer last Thursday. Efforts 
are making to detect them.” 


Candles Instead of Lamps. 


The London Engineer in commenting on the verdict of the 
coroner’s jury on the Spuyten Duyvil accident, says: *‘The 
coroner’s jury on the Spuyten Duyvii accident recommended 
that candles should be used instead of oil lamps. Another 
jury will perhaps recommend that the tinder box, steel and 
flint shall be used instead of matches, because matches have 
been known to cause a fire. Oil lamps may be far from the 
best means of lighting carriages, but there is no reason for 
going backwards from oil instead of employing the oil-gas 
lights which are superseding oil.” 

t is to be regretted that the jury did not condemn the use 
of shavings for deadening the floors of cars, which is at- 
tended with great danger in accidents of this kind. Their 
use should not be permitted and railroad managers who con- 
tinue to use them are assuming a grave responsibility. Not 
only ought they not be put into new cars, but they should be 
removed, as soon as possible, from all old ones. 
Ventilating the St. Louis Tunnel. 


A dispatch from St. Louis, March 13, says: ‘‘The great 
fan, which has been constructing for some time, for clearing 
the railroad tunnel between the bridge and Union Depot of 
smoke from the passing trains, is now in operation and 
works very satisfactorily. The entire tunnel can be cleared 
of smoke from the heaviest freight train in three minutes, 
and when no trains are in it the air is as fresh and clear as 
that outside 
Railroad-Track Jaek. 

The engraving represents a form of jack-screw for rail- 
road use recently patented by Louis J. Crecelius, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Itis very well designed and has the appearance 
of being well suited for the work for which it is intended. 

The principal claims in the patent specifications are the 
following : 

“A railroad-track jack consisting of an inverted U-shaped 
frame, a base or bed-plate, a screw journaled in said frame 














or base at the top and bottom 
lifting lug or lever, and suita 
tially as set forth. 

“In a railroad-track jack, a traveling nut carrying a 
lifting-lever having ways in which it rides on both sides of 
the frame, and internally screw-threaded to adapt it to be 
raised and lowered by a rotating screw, substantially as 
described.” 


Value of a Railroad Train. 


When one of the fast express trains comes putfing into ths 
Asylum Street Station, bystanders admire its massive loco- 
motive, its handsome cars, and especially the elegant appear- 
ance of its parlor coaches. Yet few have any conception of 
the muney value represented in such a train, and the re- 
sponsibility placed by the company in the hands of the men 
entrusted with its movement from place to place. A rail- 
road official the other day gave some interesting figures as 
to the value of the midday — from New York, which 
was a fair representative of the fast express trains on the 


a traveling nut carrying a 
ble bar or wheel, substan- 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford road. There was an 
engine, tender and eight cars. The engine and tender, 
which are always considered together, were valued at 
$10,500; the baggage car, $1,000 ; the postal car, $2,000 ; 
the smoking car, $5,000 ; the two ordinary passenger cars, 
#10,000 each: and the three palace cars, $15,000 each ; 
total, $83,500. This is a low, rather than an excessive esti- 
mate, for one of the fast exoresses, as some of them, with 
more cars, are worth $100,000 at least. The palace cars, 
put down at $15,000, are, in many cases, worth an average 
of $18,000. These cars came into use soon after the sleep- 
ing coaches, the first being used in 1863. In some instances 
these cars have cost as high as $25,000 and $80,000, where 
the interior workmanship was very elaborate. From the 
figures given it will be seen that a comfortable dwelling can 
be built for the cost of an ordinary passenger car, and that 
the money expended for a palace coach would erect a very 
handsome brick or brown stone front residence. 

It is an interesting reflection that the safety of one of 
these costly trains, to say nothing of the passengers, devolves 
almost wholly upon one man—the engineer. There are 
other trainmen, the conductor, baggage-master, fireman and: 
three or four brakemen, but the hand upon the lever and 
the brain directing it have an immense responsibility.—Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Arkansas State Railroad Bonds.—A dispatch from 
Little Rock, Ark., March 15, says: ‘‘ John McClure has filed 
a billin the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas, against the Little Rock & Fort Smith 
Railway Company to compel the payment by that corpora- 
tion of all overdue coupons of the bonds issued by the state 
to aid in the construction of the road, and known as the Ar- 
kansas railroad aid bonds. The complaint is filed in the 
name of William H. Tomkins, of New York, and 
asks for the appointment of a receiver to take pos- 
session of the road until payment is made. It also 
asks that a decree be made compelling the company to re- 
turn to the state treasury all the state aid bonds now held 
and owned by the company, and which were purchased for 
that purpose. This is a test case, and if successful-is to be 
followed by suits against other roads to which bonds were 
issued at the same time, viz.: the Little Rock, Pine Bluff & 
New Orleans; Mississippi, Ouachita & Red River; Arkansas 
Central, and Memphis & Little Rock. All of these roads, 
with the exception of the Central, are in good condition and 
worth many times the amount of the bonds issued. The 
companies have bought up and hold a large amount of the 
— s with the view of returning them to the state if held 
iable.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Negotiations have 
n going on for some time with the Sonora Company 
whose line is to form an extension of this road to Guaymas, 
Mexico, and which is owned by stockholders largely inter- 
ested in this company also. The result of these negotiations 
is expressed in the following circular just issued to stock- 
holders of the Sonora Company : 

“The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company 
offers to purchase the stock and income bonds of this com- 
pany, and to give in exchange therefor one share of Atchi- 
son stock for two shares of Sonora stock or $200 (par) of in- 
come bonds; also to guarantee the payment of interest 
upon this company’s first-mortgage bonds. This coffer is 
not binding unless accepted by representatives of a majority 
of the Sonora stock and incomes (issued and to be issued) on 
or before March 22, 1882. If a majority is secured the 
guarantee will be executed upon outstanding bonds, and 
the exchauge made for outstanding stock and incomes on 
subscriptions 1 and 2 as quickly as practicable thereafter. 
The guarantee will be executed upon the bonds and the ex- 
change made for the stock and incomes under subscriptions 
3 and 4, as the same are issued upon full payment of the 
subscriptions. Interest will be adjusted with the subscrib- 
ers to Nos. 3 and 4 blocks at 5 per cent. The Sonora 
directors recommend you to accept this offer. If you a 
prove their recommendation please fill out and sign the in- 
closed blank, and return the same to this office. [¢ must be 
received here on or before the 22d inst.” 

Work is now well advanced ona branch six miles lon 
from Las Vegas, N. M., to the Las Vegas hot springs, 
is to be &nished in April. 


t 


Boston & Bangor Steamship Co.—Thbis is the new 
name of the corporation formerly known as the Sanford 
Steamship Company, which runs its steamboat lines from 
Boston to Bangor, Belfast, Rockland and other points on the 
coast of Maine, 


Boston, Lowell & Concord.—In consequence of tle 
recent decision cf the New Hampshire Supreme Court, the 
directors of the Boston & Lowell and the Concord compan- 
ies have agreed upon a new contract for the joint operation 
of their lines. This contract will be submitted to the Court 
for its approval. 


Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.--On the extension 
of this road track is now laid from Warren, Pa., to Kinzua 
Bridge, 10 miles. The bridge at that peint is nearly com- 

leted, and tracklaying was to be resumed this week. 

he grading is finished from Kinzua Bridge to State Line, 
and work is now in progress between Wolf Run and Sala- 
manca. 


Carson & Colorado.—This road is now completed to 
Candelaria, Nev., 152 miles from the junction with the 
Virginia & Truckee at Mound House, and 15 miles beyond 
the late terminus at Springs. Thiough trains have 
begun to run to the new terminus. Candelaria is to be the 
terminus for some time, though a branch to Bodie and 
Mono, Cal., is proposed. 


Central, of New Jersey.—Argument before the United 
States Circuit Court, in the suit to enjoin the company from 
issuing any new stock, was to have been heard March 13, 
but was postponed until March 27, by consent of both 
parties. 


Chattahoochie & East Pass.—This company has been 
fully organized and surveysare being made for the road. 
It is to run from Chattahoochie, Fla., to a point at or near 
the entrance to Apalachicola Bay, known as the East Puss. 
It will be an extension of the Savannah, Florida & Western’s 
line from Bainbridge to Chattahoochie, now under con- 
struction. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—From March 8 all 
freight business going over this road to Omaba crosses the 
Missouri at Plattsmouth and will be taken to Omaha direct 
over the Burlington & Missouri River line. Heretofore 
Omaha freight has gone to Council Bluffs and has been 
transferred there. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The United States 
Supreme Court bas reversed the decree of foreclosure under 
which the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes road was sold and 
bought by certain bondholders, who organized this com- 
pany. The decision is based upon the action of the Circuit 
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Court in requiring from the old company payment of | & Pekin Union road, over which it enters Peoria, has been 


the principal of the mortgage, when ment of arrears of 
inteless sbould have been sufficient ag coaaens the road, and 
that the trustee began proceedings to foreclose without suffi- 
cient authority from the bondholders. Thi< decision does not 
by any means put the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes Com- 
pany In possession; it simply remands the case to the Circuit 
Court for further proceedings in accordance with the new 
decision. The present company has added largely to the 
property, both in extensions and improvements, and, of 
course, owns all the additions; the old company, as before 
the foreclosure, ownssi uply the equity of the road as it then 
stood, subject to the lien of the boudholders. The old suit 
is still pending under the decree, and further proceedings 
must be had, thougo it still seems uncertaia what they wii! 
be. Itis possible that a new decree of foreciosure aud sale 
may be granted, or that a new suit may be beguo to fvure- 
close, _Ié is also possit le that some arrangement to buy out 
the old company’s claim may be made. Some action wili 
probably be taken soon. 


Chicigo & Kansas City Air Line.—This company 
ha- filed articles of incorporation in Illinois. The route of 
the proposed road is from Chicago to Kansas City, passing 
through the counties of Cook, Dupage, Will, K-ndall, La 
Sille, Putnam, Siorke, Knox, Warren, Henderson anc 
Hancock, in Lilinois, to the Mississippi River, and thence by 
the most d-sirable route to Kansas City. he princip:l 
office is to be established at Chicago, and the capital stock 
will be $5,000,000 


Chicago, M lwaukee & St. Paul.—It is said that 
rading will soon be begun on the branch which is to run 
rom Defiance, I1., on the Council Bluffs line. to Sioux City. 

It is also said that’ the Dakota Southern line will be ex- 
tended from Yankton to a c »nnection with the James River 
Branch, now partly completed, and that the company’s 1n- 
tention is to build this line northward to James‘own. on the 
Northera Pacific. This would mike a line from the Council! 
Bluffs Extension and Sioux City iv a generally northerv di- 
— tothe Northern Pacific, through the hest part of 
akota. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—lt is stated that a branch 
will be built from Maple River line at Sac City, Ia., west- 
ward to Correctionville, about 47 miles, this season. It is 
sail also that this line will probably be extended from 
Correctionville west about 40 miles to Sioux City. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.—The 
directors have vote to accept the recent act of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. under which this company will secure the 
se | grant claimed for the Chicago, Portage & Supericr 
road. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apoli-.--Notice is given that 45 consolidated mortyage 
bouds have been drawn for redemption in accordance with 
thea term; of the mortgage, and will be paid June 1 next, 
by Drexel, Morgan & Co. in New York, or J. S. Morgan & 
Cv. in London. The numbers drawn are: 3842, 3856. 
3918, 3947, 4005, 4111, 4254, 4344, 43857, 48370, 4474, 
4488, 4534, 4591, 4698, 4775, 4828, 4920, 4932, 4956. 
5023, 5042, 516), 5180, 5207, 5500, 5703, 5755, 5844, 
5356, 5376, 5908, 5959, 5976, 6017, 6966, 6975, 6098, 
6258, 6260, 6384, 6401, 6405, 6446 and 6764. Interest 
on these bonds will cease from June 1 next. 


Denver & New Orleans.—The grading of this road is 
now nearly completed from Denver, Col , to Pueblo, 120 
miles, and the track is laid for 79 miles southward from 
Denver. A number cf cars bave been received, and it is ex- 
my that trains will be put on the road rext month. The 

me pusses east of Colorado Spriugs, and a branch to that 
place is to be built. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.--This com- 
peur makes the following statement tor the six months 
ending Dec. 31, last : 


Total earnings 
Expenses . 


Net earnings. 


No comparisons can be made, as the company’s report for 
the year ending June 30 last bas not yet been issued. 


Florida Central & Western.—This company has been 
organized by the English parties who lately bought the 
Florida Central and the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile 
roads. This new company is to own and operate both roads, 
under one organization. The English party, represented by 
Sir Edward J. Reed, has acontrolling interest, and a large 
share is also held by Philadelphia capitalists, the Dutch pui- 
chasers having sold out entirely. 


Galesville & Mississippi.—This company has been or- 
ganized-to build a railroad from Galesville, Wis., west by 
south to Trempealeau, about 10 miles. It will be a branch 
of the Chicago & Northwestern. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—Track on 
the exte :sion of this road is now laid to Eagle Pass Junction, 
140 miles west by north from Sun Antonio, Tex., and 47 
miles beyond the late terminus at Uvalde. Rails in large 
quantities have recently arrived at Galveston for the road. 

O11 the El Paso Division (which is built. and operated by 
the Southern Pacific) track is now laid for 40 miles southeast 
of the late terminus at Marfa, Tex., and 235 miles from El 
Paso. Work is progressing rapidly. 


Grand Forks & Western.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Grand Forks, Dak., west 
ward toa junction with the Casselton Branch of the North- 
ern Pacific. The distance is about 35 miles. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—On the extension of the 
main line northwest grading is now finished from Belton, 
Tex., to Lampasas, and tracklaying has been begun at 
Belton. Contracts have been let for grading from Lampasas 
to Brownwood. 


Houston & Texas Central.—Work has been begun on 
the grading of a branch of this company’s Texas Central 
line which 1s to run from Garrett, Tex., northwest. Laydon 

Terrell are the contractors. 


THineois Central.--This company makes the following 
statement of traffic on its lines for the month of February : 


1882. 1881. 
$535,145 $443,679 
154,242 80.820 73,422 9u.6 
$620,387 $524,499 $164.883 31.4 
During February, 1882, the land sales were 1,306.41 


acres for $7,846.69, and the cash collected on laud con- 
tracts was $7,984.39. 


Illinois Midland.—The Receiver of this road having 
failed to pay. rental due for the use of the track of the Peoria 


Increass. P.c. 
In Iilinois $91.466 §=—206 


In Iowa (leased lines). 


cut off by that company from the use of its terminal facilities 
in Peoria. The freight trainmen recently struck to secure 
several months’ pay now due them, and all freight traffic 
over the rvad has been stopped. 


Indianapolis & Evansville.—The Indiana Circuit 
Court at Evansvill- has granted an application made by the 
creditors for a receiver for this company’s property. The 
company has partly graded a line from Evansville north 
about 40 mules, and has a few miles of track laid. 


Kansas Central.—This road has been transferred to the 
Umon Pacific Company and will hereafter be operated as a 
branch of the Kansas Division. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern Kansas — 
Track is now all laid on the extension of this road fri m 
Olathe, Kan., nertheast to Turner. on the Kansas City line 
of the Atchison, Top--ka & Santa Fe. The new road is 17 
wiles loug, and gives the road a line to Karsas City inde- 
perdent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, whose 
track it bas always used. The road is controlled by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Kuox & Lincoln —The Maine Central Company has 
made a new pi oposition, offering to buy this road instead o 
leasing it. The price offered is $1,200,000, payable in Maine 
Central 5 per cent. bonds secur: d by a first mortgage on the 
purchased road. This is about $24,00J per mile. 


Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern.—Track on 
this road is row laid to tne west line of Leavenworth 
Ccunty, 20 miles from Leavenworth, Kan., and eight miles 
beyond the last reported terminus at Stranger Creek. 


Manitoba Southwestern.—The Court at Winnipeg. 
Manitoba, has decided that the election of General Ham- 
mond and associates (the Northern Pacific interest) at the 
recent annual meeting was legal, and that the stock by 
which they were chosen is valid. The election held by the 
Schul‘z party (the local interest) is held as iilegal and void, 
and the directors chosen thereat are enjoined from attempt- 
-— to interfere in the management of tie company’s 
affairs. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—A dispatch from Little 
Rock, March 7. re; orts that an important case bas just 
been decided in the Supreme Court. In January, 1861, the 
State Legislature, under and act to encourage internal im- 
provement, appropriated $100,000 and loaned it to the 
Memphis & Little Ruck Railroad Company for ten years at 
8 per cent. interest. the company giving a note and a mort- 
gage on the road as collateral. The mortgage was never 
recorded, but was filel in the office of the Secretary of 
State, and other mortgages were afterward given, under 
one of which the read was closed. The Supreme Court 
now decrees that, unless the company pays the state 
$202,133, with interest at 8 per cent. from December, 
1879, the rolling stock shall be sold by a special commis- 
sioner on March 30, 1882, subject to mortgage of May, 
1860. 


Mexican National.—On March 8 track on this road 
was laid to and across the Solado bridge. 45.2 miles west- 
ward from the Ric Grande at Laredo. The bridge is com- 
pleted and side-tracks put in. A 1egular train bas been put 
on to run between Laredo and Jarita, whence stages run to 
Villadama and Monterey. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—A preliminary line has 
been run for the extension of this road from a point near 
Des Moines, Ia., to Creston, on the Chicago, Bavlingtoa & 
Quincy. The distance is about 50 miles. 


Missouri Pacific.—Articles of consclidation have been 
filed of the Missouri Pacific Company in Nebraska with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroid Company. The Nebraska com- 
pany is building the section in that state of this company’s 
new line to Umaha on the west side of the Missouri River. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The Utica 
(N. Y.) Herald says: “After running night and day the 
conductors on the Central-Hudson road hereafter will have 
to sit down in their offices at the terminal points of their 
routes and foot up the money value of each ticket collected 
on their trains. This is undoubtedly done to save clerk hire 
in the general ticket department. * * * The Central-Hudson 
Company bas had its spasmodic Spuyten Duyvil reform 
movement and now it falls back into the old ruts. Satur- 
day allof the extra trainmen employed on freight trains as 
an addition«l means of security against accidents were dis- 
charged. The company is erecting wooden indicators at 
various points on the road to take place of extra flagmen. 
If a train breaks down hereafter these wooden boxes are 
probably expected to shoulder a red flag or light anda 
string of torpedoes and go back a half a mile so as to pre- 
vent the train following from colliding with the wreck. 
This isa block system for a cent !* Between 400 and 500 
men are thrown out of employment.” 


New York & New England.—There is much local 
interest in the proposed extension of the Southbridge 
Branch, and an effort is being made to have the line run to 
Bi ookfield. 

During the month of February 2,642 cars were trans- 
ferred across the Hudson River between this road and the 
Erie, 1,718 going east and 924 west. 

Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas reports to the 
Court for February as :ollows: 

Cash balance, Feb 1 $44,088.35 
PESOCMIGE FUG As GT OUD os os: i 5ine0 500. sacicsacevcass 363,573.64 


n 
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Disbursements ... . 323,813.90 


MNS, MINERS asiv-s cane estnia Aaanaaasese keen $83,848.09 
The receiyts exceeded the disbursements by $39,759.74 
for the month. 


Oil City & Chicago.—Thbis company has been or- 
ganized to builda railroid from Oil City, Pa., to a point on 
the New Castle & Oil City road, near Jackson Centre, in 
Mercer County, a distance of about 40 miles. It is con 
trolled by the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western Company. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Work bas been 
begun on the surveyed branches from Colfax, Wash. Ter., 
to Farmington, about 30 miles, and from Colfax west to 
Moscow, Idaho, 26 miles, 

Surveys have bee» begun for a branch from Walla Walla, 
Wash. ‘ler , to Pendleton, and it is stated that work will be 
begun as soon as the location is finished. 


Pennsylvania.—The eastern section of the new cut 
through Bergen Hill on tbe New York Division is now com- 
pleted and trains have begun torun through it. There still 
remains a poiat to becut away on the eastern end to com- 
plete a straight line from Jersey City through the hill, 
which will takesome months longer. The new cut reduces 





the distance a little and does away with four sharp curves; 
it is wide enough for four tracks, two of which will be uséd 
for passenger trains and two exclusively for freight. The 


work has been in progress for two years, and bas Leen an 
— one, most of the cutting being through hard trap 
rock. 

It is stated that work is to be pushed on tbe third 
and fourth tracks on the New York Division, the ob- 
ject being to complete four tracks between Jersey City and 
Philadelphia as soon as possible. 

At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, March 14, some 
exciteinent was caused by Messrs. Lockwood and Pai ker, 
two stockholders who have before been prominent at the 
meetings, and who asked a number of questions, principally 
relating to the Philadel, hia, Wiimivgton &  Balti- 
more purchase and the American Steamship Com- 
pany. Their inter:uptions were apparently distastr- 
tul to most of the stockh-Iders, and attempts 
'o h'ss them down. The usuel resolution to adopt the report 
and refer its recommendation to the new board was pussed. 
A resolution was acopted indorsing the system of differen- 
tial rates «stablish«d by the mavagementof the ccmvany 
and urging that no departure ba made from it. Mr. Parker 
offered one to the effect that the cipital and revenue ac- 
counts of the com;any shall hereafter be kept separate, 
revenue income to be applied only to revenue pur} ses, aud 
ul capital requirements to be raised as such from other 
sources, and that in future ordinary sharehcliers shall re- 
ceive in money or iv kind all surplus profits after providing 

mply for the interests of all prior stock, shares and other 
legitimate revenuecharges. This reseluticn was referred to 
the iac ming board. The vsual :csoluticn to ay] oirta ec m- 
mittee to nominate directors io be voted for at the annual 
election on March 28 was adopted. 

The nominating committee apruinted is as follows: Gus- 
tavus Remak, A. W. Williamson, John F. Smith, James M. 
ae Henry Pemberton, Henry Norris and Judge Wm, A. 

orter. 


Peoria & St. Louis Air Line.—This company ha: 
filed articles of incorporation in linois for a railroad to 
run from Peoria to East St. Louis, by the shortest prac- 
ticable route. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Further proceedings are 
to be taken before the United States Circuit Court in the 
mattcr of the deferred income bonds. 

The agreement between this company, the New York 
Central & Hudson River, the Jersey Shore, Pine Creek & 
Buffalo and the Fall Brook Coal Company provides that the 
Pine Creek road is to be built as scon as possible, and the 
Reading is also to construct its branch from Sham:kin to 
Danville at once. The line which will thus be completed be 
tween Philadelphia and Buffslo by the Reading, the Pine 
Creek road, the Fall Brook Company’s road and_ the 
New York Central will be known as the New 
Line, and a_ certain amount of traftic will be 
guaranteed by the contracting companies. The a 
agrees to send by this line all its coal business to Buffalo and 
points west, and to furnish all the coal that may be required 
to meet the demands of the bu-ines:, provided that it shall 
not be required to ship westward more than one-third of the 
total outnut of its mines in any one month. There are minor 
provisions not made public, but these are said to be the chief 
points of the contract. 


Pittsburgh, Bradford & Buffalo.—It is report-d 
that this round has been sold tothe Pittsburgh & Western 
Company. The road extends from Foxburg, Pa., to Clarion, 
with a branch part!y finished to Kane and Bradford. The 
new owners will, it is said. at once extend the line three 
miles, from Foxburg to Parker, whence connection with the 
Pittsburgh & Western will be made over the Parker & 
Karns City and the Karns City & Butler roads to Butler. 


Pittsburgh & East End.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a suburban line 744 miles long from Grant 


street in Pittsburgh along the bluff to the Pittsburgh driv- 
ing park. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—This road 
will carry free of charge ail supplies intended for the suffer- 
ers from the floods in the lower Missis-ippi and its tributa- 
ries. It is probable that a large amount will be shipped. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—At the annual meeting in 
St. Louis, March 14, the stockholders voted to approve the 
execution of the consolidated wortgage for $30,000,000, and 
to authorize the completion of the consolidation of the leased 
lines with the company. 


Shenango & Allegheny.—An extension of this road 
has been completed frum -he old termipus at Shenango, Pa., 
to Greenville. The new line is two miles loug, and is parai- 
lel to the New York, Pennsylvania & Onio track, which this 
road has bitherto used. It was to be opened for business 
this week. 


Texas Western.—Work has heen for some time in 
progress on the grading of this road, and tracklaying has 
been begun from Pattison, Tex.. the present terminus, 
westward, and from Sealy, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
crossing, eastward. 


Tonawanda Valley & Cuba.—The contract for 
atta J this road from Cuba, N. Y., to Arcade, about 18 
miles, has been let to Antonelle & Gibson, who have begun 
work, 


Union Pacific.—Tne Denver & Boulder Valley Com- 
pany has begun suit against this company to enforce pay- 
ment of $700,000 bonds. The complaint charges that the 
Denver & Boulder Valley transferred its road to the Denver 
Pacific (since consvlidated with this company), the condition 
being that the lessee should pay intcrest on the bonds and 
provide for the principal when due. This, it is charged, tas 
not been done. 

This company now operates the Kansas Central road, a 
narrow-gauge line which is in operation from Leavenworth, 
Kan., west to Clay Centre, 150 miles. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Regular trains began 
to run over the St. Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield branch 
on March 6, the opening having been delayed by high 
water and some damage dune by wash-outs. 

It is said that this company will soon begin work on a 
branch into Atchison, Kan., which will probably start from 
Plattsburg, Mo., on the St. Joseph branch. 

Arguments were heard in the United States Circuit 
Court in Indianapolis last week in the suit brought by the 
holders of Toledo, Wabash & Western equipment bonds to 
enforce their claims agzinst the present company. 

General Superintendent Andrews hes put an additioral 
force of men on the St. Caarles bridg2 replaving the se ffuld 
for removal of the remaining span of the cliiren pattern. 
This span will be taken down first and replaced by a strong 
wrought-iron and steel span. The material for this part of 
the work is nearly all on band, and had it not been for the 
recent washing away of the false work, the work would 
have b-en completed The span wil! probably be ready to cross 
trains on by the first week in April. C 1 Andrews 1s rusb- 
ing the work on the middle span in order that the chanel 
may not b2 obstructed to the detriment of nav gation any 
longer than possible, When this is comp’eted the attention 
of the bridge builders w Il be turred to tke replacing of the 





eastern span which fell last December. A steel and 
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wrought-iron span wi!l be put in at that place, and the 
bridge, it is thought, will be as safe as any in the country. 
The débris of wrecked span and train on the St. Charles 
side of the river has never been taken out of the water. 
After the woik of building is finished Col. Andrews wi 1 
order a temporary incline laid on the St. Charles side down 
into the water. Blocks and tackle will be brought into re- 
quisition and the strength of a half-dozen locomotives will 
he brought to bear on the wreck of 1879, and it will be 
pulled out of the water as will the débiis on the Brother- 
town side, in accordance with the requirements of ‘the gov- 
erpment. 


Watertown & Boston.—A preliminary organization 
has been completed to build a short branch road from 
Charles River in Watertown, Mass., to the Boston & Albany 
near Faneuil station. It is inteuded for suburban traffic. 


Waukegan & Western --This company has heen ip- 
corporated to buil! a railroad from Waukegan, I.1 , west 
to the Like County line, a distance of 18 miles. Capital 
stock, $300,0U0 ; office in Chicago. ; 


Western & Atlantic —In accordance with a resolution 
of the Legislature, Attorney General Anderson, of Georgia, 
has been for some time investigating the validity of the 
bond for $8,000,000 given by this company as security for 
i's faithful per formance of the condi ions of the lease of the 
road from the state of Georgia, and also the present owner- 
ship of the shares in the company. He has recently made a 
repurt to the Governor holdinz that the bond given by the 
company is not valid, for the reason that the railroad com- 
panies which are sureties on the bond. have become so 
without sufficient authority, the action of their boards of 
“irectors in giving sucb surety and guarantee never havin 
been formally approved by the stockholders of the severa 
companies. 

In accordance with this report the Governor has served 
notice on the lessees requiring them to file a new bond 
within 60 days. What action they will take is not known, 
but it is believed that they will not accept the Attorney 
General’s opinion, but will contest the matter in the courts. 
Should a new bond not be filed the Governor will make a 
forma! demand for the surrender of the road and the matter 
ean be taken into court at once. 

The second branch of the investigation, as to the owner- 
ship of the shares in the lease, has not yet veen completed, 
and no report has been made thereon. 
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The following is an index to the aunual reportsof railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
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St. Louis & San Francisco. 





This rc Nf operated at the close of the year 1881, 
wh.:ch is vovered by its last report, the following lines: 


Mi’es. 
PR) ers BO IN isa cc cnaweebtaaweetsesgecascace 292 625 
Pierce City, Mc,, to Wichita, Kan....... 0 .........ccceces 218.500 
Girvrd, Mo., to Galena, Kan., and Joplin branches........ 57.355 
a a eae i 4.700 


Arkansas Division, Plymouth. Mo., to Erentwood, Ark... 87.900 
Atlantic & Pacific, Seneca to Vinita, I.T.. . . 3.87! 


MERON cccendsnnd tat onde vann cacecsaeroebe hens 695.045 

The av ‘rage mileage for the year was 624 miles. An ex- 
tem:ion of the Arkansas line is in progress; also an extension 
from Pace fiz to St. Louis, 34 miles. 

The equipment consists of 64 lecomotives; 21 passenger, 2 
sleeping, 8 combination and 16 baggage cars; 842 box, 285 
s ocs, 2U flat, 903 ore and 43 caboose cars; 2 directors’ cars, 
1 pay-car and 9 service cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows: 


Ce Ng ccc sau) aeaahiehs ooacwancasscnwes $10.500,000.00 
ET I oa. 0's, bd.de busi  weintaebeereictoinaeia. nile Sak 10,000,060 .00 
TING. ss sioncancshanesd<. -sassed0eb sees 4,500 000 Qu 
NE 6 3s o:navgcknsenceeieActeyesetaankauae $25 000,000.00 
I an sink: +56 dae Kenap ete siewevecs can! wees 18 .650.010.C0 
I es knendnindkeneineddedeeskscomhosact 1,054,600.16 
Rr ee ee er ae 910.534 03 
WN icon 0int.cs5 1chks ovinese vas meebensscnaseeeen $45,615,134.22 
Cost of road and property........... $38,280,359 .58 
Uther assets, including cash, mate- 


rials, bills and. accounts receiva- 

ble. stocks and bonds owned, 

leased iines and lands............ 7,3%4.794.64 

— 45.6°5,124.92 

The bonded. debt consists of $7,144,500 South Pacific 
bonds; $500,000 ‘‘ A” bonds; $5,166,500 ‘*B” and “C” 
bonds; $639,000 equipment bonds; $1,100,000 Missouri & 
Western bonds; $1,350,000 trust bonds of 1880; $750,000 
new general mortgage bonds and $2,C00,000 Sc. Louis, 
W'chita & Western bonds. 

The Land Department reports sales of 207,717 acres for 
#382,141.93. At the close uf the year there were 7U8.461 
acres unsold. The estimated valne of lund contracts on 
hand and unsold lands is $2,517,509 83. All the lind de- 
henture bonds have been retired except $4,0C0, which have 
beeo drawn for payment, but not yet preseuted. 

The traffic for the vear was as follows : 





1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Train miles ........ 1,$ 80,763 1,669,470 [311.293 18.5 
Pass. car miles...... 2,460,821 1,884,601 I. 576,20 3 4 
Freight car miles... 18,264,163 17,054,481 I. 1,209,682 7.1 
Passengers carrie. 293,228 184,744 L. 1 8484 58.6 
Passenzver miles ... 18,129.140 11,886,882 I. 6.642.258 55.9 
Tons fre‘ght carricd 663.544 636,686 I. 4° S58 74 
Ton miles....... 123,867,744 109,178,009 I. 14,639,765 13.4 

AV. receipt : 

Per pass. per mile. 3.Afets. 3.°7ets. L 002ct. O06 


Pert nper mile... 1.18“ 199" D. 010" 6.0) 


The increase in passonger traffic was very large and that 
in freight was larze aiso, when the drawbacks of the year 
are considered. 





The earnings for the year were as follows : 








: : 18-0. I-crease. P.c. 
Freight........... $2,342 609.80 $2,180,332.63 $16 ,277.17 7.5 
Passengers.. ..... 665,330.89 424,101.62 = 241,229.27 56.9 
Mail, ete..... .. . 152,582.56 93,936.42 53,646.14 62.4 

Total............$3,160,523.25 $2,698,370.67 $462,152.58 17.2 
Expenses......... 1,582,057.12 1,325,128 51 256,928.61 19.4 





Net earnings....$1.578,466.13 $1,373,242.16 $205,223.97 14.9 
Gross earn. per 


OUD onkcsce > 5,064.94 4,497.28 567.66 12.6 
Net earn. per 
ile .. vane 2,529.59 2,288.74 240.85 10.5 
Per cent. of exps. 50.06 49.13 0.93 .. 


The expenses include taxes andimprovement account. Ex- 
cluding those items, the working ex1enses last year were $1,- 
835,182.35. Tbe taxes were $93,937.97, and improvemeut 
account $152,86.80. 

The report of General Manager Rogers refers to improve- 
ments made on the road. uring the year 464 miles of 
track were laid with steel rails, making 45734 mi.es now laid 
with steel. Much work has been dore in ¢ earing up and 
improving the road-bed, and 18% miles of new sidings have 
been built. A large amount has b-en expended in repai's 
of bridges, and several new iron bridges bave b-en built. 
The buildings have generally been kept up and many im- 
provements made. 

Additions to the cquinment included 8 engines; 1 direc- 
tors’ car, 6 passenger cars and a half-interest in 2 Pullman 
cars; 148 freight, 4 caboose and 2 wrecking cars. Twelve 
engines, 12 pa:senger cars and 164 freight cars are under 
contract 

The income account is as follows: 

Net earnings as above...... 2 .......00e cee eeees gn, $1,578.486.13 
Mileage and interest 1ecetved....  ........006e Sone 50,648.18 


cht natin bien bnceec ad: an seawesibene .-. $1,629,114.31 
Interest om bunds .. ......-..ccccaccces $821.49 °.0u 
Dividends on first-preferred stuck...... 315,000.00 
Amount due leased lines ............... 162,474.67 
Expensesin New York.... ............ 3 907.98 
Interest accrued, but not due....... ... 109,364.53 1.444.839.48 
Surplus for the year ....... .....ceeceee <ivnddind $184,274.83 


The recent change ‘in the ownership of the stock may ef- 
fect the new extensions under construction, but to what ex- 
tent has not been made pub iz. 


President Winslow’s report refers at length to the execu- 
tion of the consolidated mortgag> for $39,0J0,000, in which 
it is provosed to fund all the outstanding debt of the com- 
pany. Under this mortgage $1,000,000 new boncs have 
been issued to furnish means for new extensions. 

Progress has been made in the consolidation of the com- 
navies owning the new lines and extensions. These corpora- 
tions are all owned and controlled by this comp:iny, and are 
to be consolidated with it as soon as the necessary formali- 
ties can be completed. 

The “resident also refers at length to the progress of the 
Atlantic & Pacific road under the joint ownership of this 
company and the Atchison, Toneka & Santa Fe. 


Chicage, Milwaukee & £t. Pau’. 


This company makes the f_llowing preliminary statement 
for 1881: 


GES DIE 5 055 ison ied ssnacdinssoaueneanetend $17,025,461.66 
Operating expenses, inclucing taxes.............-.. 10,317,931.14 
Be I ovo. vsicsnccces: sonnssebnnansnpansar $6,707 ,530.52 
Interest and other income...... ....... $324 112.14 
ae errr rere 311,196.22: 
— 625,308.37 
PR sncgks ck tihuskepvdsaeseadsdbeheesaenises $7,342,838.37 
SGI ON a psin cou Niccscccckbecssadesear 360 4,127,389.12 
es rnccanslen.<siak toaes cubes cea chae iss $3,210,449.77 
Dividend 3% per cent. paid October, 1881.......... 992,416.04 
Oh oth ucsarpernidpehe een oateseccapenmnen $2,223,033.73 


A dividend of 3}, per cent. on the common and _ preferred 
stock has been dec.ured, payable in April. This will re- 
quire $1,218,201.04, leaving a balance uf $1,004,532.69 to 
profit and Icss. 

The amount of capital stock reported is $14,401,482 pre- 
ferred, and $20,404,261 common stock. 





Union Pacific. 


The report of this company for 1881, like that for 1880, 
inclujes the whole system of roads woiked, 3,570 miles at 
the c.ose of the year, an increase of 449 miles during the 
year. 

‘The cquipment of this system consists of 438 engines ; 116 
first-class passenger, 29 second-class, 42 sleeping, 30 emi- 
grant, 40 emigrant sleeping, 1 observation, 13 combination 
and 112 mail, baggage and express cars ; 4,788 box, 1,079 
stock, 1,484 coal, 10 charcoal, 1,373 flat, 12 hay and 202 
way or caboose cars; 7 officers’ cars, 4 pay-cars, and 51 
service cars. 

Additions during the year were 31 locomotives ; 4 bag- 
gage and express cars ; 875 box, 225 stock, 10) flat and 17 
cabocse cars ; 6 ser vice cars. 


The general account, somewhat condensed, is as follows : 
MMe ococe ~ ost in unin cadotes pepoieanieek anos $60,868,500.C0 
Funded debt, as below.............-+++2-s+00+ ee: $2,118,133.75 
U. 8. subsidy bonds............... $33,539,512.60 
Interest aCcITIEd........ccccccccce 28,068 ,627.42 

SE iccckkatiban intineeesaee $61,608,139.42 
Less interest repaid by transpor- 
Is iceancn contuar abepsaeens 15,478,239.66 











-—- --——— 46, 129,399.76 
Bil s, accounts and balances pay- 
Svcs Seseves aoa ansanees ..« =$9,508,228.87 
Less cash and cash assets 5,473,210.78 
- — 4,035,078.09 
Interest accrued, not yet due............ oe 730,765.82 
Income account, surplus ... .. $4,562,157.07 
" sod used for sinking 
funds ee ak’) elena) he 873,000.00 
Income account, col ateral trust. . 90,983.47 
- ~ land and trust.. 1,585,725.93 
TD seo amass poner $7,111,866.47 
Less balance of interest on U. 8. 
WI si r'ct i cdabasneneresssasese, 566,998.05 
6,544,868.42 
dick snk cna beaniaeewe nes. Anemone .. $200,477,245,84 
Road and fixtures ................ $156,878,0G9.04 
Securities of other roads, as be- 
1 RE ae, BAS. eee. «e 28,534,278.20 
Securities held by trustees con- 
OO POURNII .u5 0550's n05055 35540 2,195,950.C0 
Securities of the company owned. 164,045.99 
Denver Extension siuki.g fund... 99,545.00 
Coal lands and mines... .. . ..... 106,178.10 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds.. 696,551.35 
Advances on roads not com- 
arr ree ee 2,563,359.76 
Land Departmentassets... . ..... 6,'74,212.06 
Materi..Is on hand.........-...--++ 3,164,476.25 
——————  200,477,245.84 


Of the United States subsidy bonds $27,236,512 were orig- 





inallv issued to the Union Pacific and $6,308,000 to the 
Kausas Pacific. Ca+h items include $1,44£,00 Kanres Fa- 
cific consolidated bonds received for ccupon certificates 
boughtin. The trustecs hold $1,500,000 more cf tresame 
bonds, Cash items also include $212,669. 85 due from pro- 
prietary roads. 

The stock was increased $10,106,200; bonded debt was 
diminished 504,984.25 during the year. Cost of property 
was increased $2, 135,039.04. 

A detailed statement of the funded debt is as follows: 


Bonds held b 
company an 


Bonds whole Gould & ; Bonds 
Union Pacific: issue. trusiees. outstand: 
First mortgage..$27,229,600.00 ..... ... «+ ee =6$$27,229,000 
Land grant...... 5,384,000:00 .... ... ....4.. 5,384.0600.00 
Sinkiug fund... 12,71 .,G00.00 ........ ....... 12,715,000.0U0 
Sinsing-fund r’'d =1,146,0.0.00 .. .... ....... 1.146,000.00 
Collateral trust 
bonds_...... 5,060,009.00 2.0.0... ce eeeee 5,060,000.00 
Omaha Bridge.. 1,965,000.00 5,000.00 1,960,000.00 
Kansas Pacific: 
Eastern Division 2,240.000.00 ........ ....... 2,240,000 00 
Middle Division. 4,063,000.00 ..... ....... ,063,000.00 
Leavenwortu Br 600,000.00 500,000.00 00,000.00 
First land grant 1,4380,750.00 1,428,250.00 52,500.00 
Second land 
RTARE...crcc0% 1,500,000.00 1,499,000 06 1,000.00 
Income bonds.. 263,700.00 187,650.00 76,050.00 


Income _ bonds 





subordina ed. 4,011,650.00 3,036,400.00 975,250.00 
Denver Exien.. 6,366,000.00 .... ... ....... 31i6,00u. 
Consoli’d vonds. 14,450,005.00 ........  ...... 14,450,005.00 
FKastern Div. 

coup. ctfs ... 297,780.00 297,240.00 £40.00 
Middie Division 

coup. ctfs 541,875.00 538,230.00 3,645.00 
Denver Exten. 

coup. ctfs..... 1,003,467 50 877,065.00 126,402.50 
Leavenworth 

coup. cefs .... 92,047.50 56,980.00 36,067.50 
First land grant 

coup. etfs or 246,765.12 243,851.37 2,913.75 
Sec’d tand grant 

coup. etfs .... 161.595.00 160,020.00 1,575.00 
Den. Pac. R’wy. 2,084,000.00 2,002.ULL.L0 £2,00C.U0 

ye $92,902,635.12 $10,831,656.37 $82,070,048.75 


Of the bonds held by or for the company $10,784,501.37 
are held by the trustees, and $47,185 by the company 
directly. 

The following is a statement of stocks and bonds of other 
companies owned by the company, and which conn-ct with 
and contribute to the earnings of this company: 

















Stocks. Bonds. 

NN IG i egnias oxreines ence iT) ere 
Omaha, Niobrara & Black Hills.... 77,00) ¢ ,000.00 
Omaha & Republican Valley....... 736,000 1,572,000.00 
St. Joseph & Western.... .......... FF: arr Re 
Marysville & Blue Valley........... 64,000 128,00u.00 

cho & Park City... .......sc0008 ‘ 320,000 480,(:00.00 
Ne 4,259,400 4,414,000.00 
Colorado Contral .........20. seccse. 6,232,000 4,701,0 0.00 
Lawrence & Emporia ........ ..... 465,000 465,000.00 
Salina & Southwestern ....... i.6 231,000 540,000.00 
Denver & Bouider Me Sir.’ At eine 6 kee setae 
St. Joseph Bridge Building Co... .. 500, «W) 784,000.00 
Central wranch U. P................ Cee. sl. .. beweaakese 
Kangas Contral.......c.00- ssesevces 917,600 1,016,000.00 
OG Eee 438,500 er Renxe 
Manhattan, Alma & Burlingame... 418,650 ,000.00 
Novada Central... .....20. sccscess 12,500 250,000.00 
Denver, South Vark & Pacific. -. 4,100,900 91,000.00 
Atchison, Colorado & Pacific a“ 150,100 510,000.00 
Wahsatch & Jordan Valley.. saa oan eee 10,00: .00 
Manhattan & Blue Valley.......... 50,600 inane $6 0 
Colorado Central. of Wyoming .... 130,000 =n ealdirine 
Bb. FORRER TE PRGEEBiccccca seccsces ccscncasise 1,274,569.00 
OE Eas capes 6 acdsee scesesesde 1,676,301.40 
Hastings & Grand Island.... ...... 0 ---.+5 «> 375,000.00 
eae 1,878,100 pane onan 
Utah Southern Extension .......... 0 .....00++- 975,000.00 
St. Joseph & Denver City receiver's 

certificates........ iti bkhees  sssdssebee 113,000.00 
St. Louis, Council Bluffs & Omaha. .......... 19,500.00 

Ws sphae dxstvenes 4405 40ane $25,835,700  $20,9:20,430.40 
Held by trustees of consolidated mortgage bonds. 
Stocks. Bonds. 
Junction City & Fort Kearney. .... $720,000 $970,000.00 
Denver & Boulder Valley........... eoba weiss 538,000.00 
Solomon Railroad.... .... ....... «+ 2,001,000 575,01 0.00 
Golden, Boulder & Caribou......... 50,000 60,000.00 
National Land Co........ eke eee on SERPs nbnadonesares 
as iiknnvsdcasseaavnconssas $2,875,800 $2,143,000.00 


The total land and trust income for the year was $791,- 
598.07, from which $84,000 was paid on account of interest 
on consolidated boncs, leaving net proceeds $707,598.07. 
Adding balance from previous year, the amount to credit of 
this account Dec. 31 was $1 ,585,725.93. 


Of the original issue of $10,400,000 Union Pacific land- 
grant bonds, $687,000 were canceled during the year, leav- 
ing $5,016,000 outstanding Dec. 31. Thecxsh and land con- 
tracts held by the trustees aim ount to $4,314,418.85, 

The sales from the Union Pacific land grant were 64,406 
acres for $826.903.09. Total receipts from sales, interest 
and forfeited contracts were $571,807.04; expenses, includ- 
ing premium on bonds canceled, $214,893.40, leaving the 
net proceeds $356,913.64. 

From the Kansas Pac fic land grant net sales were 76,981 
acres for $827,872.03: total receipts were $445,958 ; «x- 
penses, including preraium on bonds canceled, were $132,- 
945.39, leaving the net proceeds $313,012.61. 

The total expenditures for construction duriug the year 
were $712,427.23, the largest items being $267,425.59 for 
new shops and engine-houses and $136,090.40 for Denver 
vard and freight houses. Expenditures for new equipment 
during the year were $1,001,481.01, meking $1,713,908 24 
for ad itions to the road. 

The Laramie rolling mill turned out during the year 10,- 
613 tons of rerolled iron rails, of which 10,486 tons were 28 
lbs. per yard, probably for use on the Utah & North- 
ern narrow-gauge line. Other products of the mill were 
1.336.622 Ibs. bar iron. 24,733 Ibs. nuts, 669,200 Ibs. bolts, 
651, 155 lbs. spikes and 3,448,938 Ibs. rail splices. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


1881. 1880. Increase. . P.c. 

Passengers carried. wf: a oneccees cna 
Passenger miles. . ... 153,570,005 — .nccccerroce covcsccccves eo: 
Tons freight carried. 2,065,030  ............ sose getvoee > 64 
Ton miles.........-. 783,331,034 660,472,084 122,859,000 1d.J 
Of the passenger miles 66.2 per cent. were of through and 
33.8 per cert. of way passengers ; of thé number of n- 


gers carried 54.3 per cent. were wert-bound an1 45.7 p3 
cent east-bound. 

Coal sold on the line furnished 8 7 per cent. of the ton 
miles. The soles of coal aleng the line were 193,032 tors, 
for $1,093,833.83. an averag? of $5.6) per tos. The 
ave haul on coal seld was 85% miles. The total coal 
mi at the company’s mines was 537,493 tons, at au 





average cost of $1.29 per ton, 
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The earnings were as follows: 


1881. 1889. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passeng’rs 
eash..... $4,922 711.28 5,171,114.97 D. $248,403.69 4,8 
Passeng’rs 4 
gov't 208,860.11 234,010.35 D. 25,150.24 10.7 
Freight | 
cash..... 15,075,512.28  13,406,910.18 1. 1,668,605.10 12.6) 
Freight 
gov't.... 484,013.14 469,025.04 1 14,988.10 3.2 
Freight,Co 1,503,598.78 1 342.572.27 1. 161,026.51 12.0 
Re 721,312.34 719,349.84 IL. 1,962.50 0.3 
Express... 696,184.12 681,818.02 I 14,366.10 2.1 
Miscel..... 646,622.05 430,333.91 I 216,288.14 50.3 





Total .. .$24,258.817.10 


$1,803,682.52 8.0 
Expenses.. 12,480,342.71 


$22 455,134.58 1. 
I. 1,935,223.19 


10,545,119.52 





Net earn..$11,778,474.39 $11,910015.06 D,. $131,540.67 1.1 

P.c.of ex. 51.45 46.96 IL. 449 ... 
The decrease in net earnings is accounted for by the large 

amount expended for new rails, this amount being $590,- 

749.39 in excess of 1880. The renewal of rails for 1882 is 

not expected to be more than one-half the amount for 1881. 
The income account was as folllows : 











Net earnings, aS above....... .......0000 ceee eens $11,778,474.39 
WR cA 6 ckstmase as: saisee cee’ -$4,914,671.23 
Less interest on investments.......... 1,332,678.31 
Balance of interest................ $3,581,992.92 
Sinking fund payments............... 307,000.00 


Due United States on business of the 
EE Data RARKG Cas icae Caeakeot 6-55 ons 

DG WG i cic ae 0 i670 5:65. 660 coe cone 

Dividends, 7 per cent....... .. 





9,640,138.94 
ree 2,138,335.45 
Balance to credit of income Dec. 31, 

OS EP $2,521,877.61 
98,055.99 





2,423,821.62 


Balance, credit, Dec. 31, 1881................... $4,562, 157.07 


Income from bonds owned by the company, but deposited 
in trust for security of the collateral trust bonds, and .the 
interest and sinking fund of said collateral trust bonds, 
are not included in the foregoing acconnt. 

The result of the vear has been an increase in earnings of 
fair amount ; a considerable increase in expenses, but not 
more than might have been expected from the greater mile- 
age worked, the severe winter and general causes ; and a 
slight consequent decrease in net earnings. The new mile- 
age added has probably very light earnings and part of it 
was added late in the year, increasing very little the gross 
receipts, while it added somewhat to the expenses. It is to 
be regretted that no separate account is given of the busi- 
ness of the main stem from Omaha to Ogden, which would 
make a comparison with previous years possible. 











Delaware & Hudson Canal. 





This company owns a great anthracite coal property in 
the Lackawanna District, to which its canal and railroad 
operations are chiefly auxiliary. It owns the Delaware & 

udson Canal, from Honesdale, Pa., to the Hudson River 
at Rondout, N. Y., and owns or leases and works the fol- 
lowing railroads : 

Miles. 
58.50 
98.25 


Plymouth, Pa., to Nineveh, N. Y......... mitsacees 
Branches and gravity roads...............0...05 cecccesee 
Cherry Valley, Sharon & Albany... 

Schenectady & Duanesburg.......... 


is asain. ei einem 191.50 


pT ee Seite 
Albany & Susquehanna, leased...................... 142.25 
Rensselaer & Saratoga and branches, leased....... 182.75 
New York & Canada, leased and stock owned...... 150.00 


475.00 








Rapes Uc aReeRRe eS gametes 666.50 
Adding the canal, there are 774.5 miles of transportation 

lines worked, The report is for the year ending Dec. 21. 
Th e general account is as follows, condensed: 


Total railroad worked 












Sa terete Oia bianchi he natasinasdcnwnkoue snes $20,000,000.00 
PNW ahi ha nat ea naad ack Far bs S6.cicccma anne nS 18,843,000.00 
Notes payable, depositors, ete ... 2.2... 0.2.2.2... 126,757.29 
January interest and dividends..................... 696,296.25 
II Sb PeRe paeSbbar ine Nene ee iene ss 000 s660s06 +0608 1,236,430.68 
ibis wooo Mae sds ence censea kasama $40,902 484.22 

CORE, cn ehtioce ke ecg ceaasiecee’s 5 a6, 210, 
Railroad and equipment............ 6,456,258.24 
Other railroads owned.... . _« 5,191,607.48 
Reai estate, mines and machiery. 

WOR ikak Fac k Bee watemencaee acces 11,757,115.02 


585 032.07 
105,364.74 
14,734.80 
400,015.01 
1,074,808,00 


Boats, barges and steamboats 
Coal yards and fixtures ae 
De rere 
Advances to leased lines ...  .. .... 
Al, & Susquehanna second track ... 
Miscellaneous assets, stocks and 
ER Ae nee nah daeie sno s« R 2 985 
Adv.inces on coa! royalties.......... 
MIR is Once tron sancvaes. sas 
RSS eee eee 
Bills and accounts receivable ....... 
Cash and demand loans......... ... 





513.62 


6 j 
345,075.03 





1 
— 40,902,484.22 
There were no changes of importance in the assets except 
a decrease of $1,309,358. 13 in stocks and bonds owned, and 
the item for Albany & Susquehanna second track, which is 
new. The bonded debt was diminished by $994,000. 
The miscellaneous assets are reported as follows : 








Albany & Susquehanna, 8,540 shares. ............. $854,000.00 

Rensselaer & Saratoga, 8,241 shares............... 822, 137.50 

EE ee ccchcenesceansindocrrscsenntioses aces 91,640.84 
| RE ae eee ae . $1,767,778.34 

Jefferson R. R. bonds .......... ....... $86,710.00 

Fo omee M Susquehanna consols........ 762,000.00 

Miscellaneous honds....... ....... .... 368,860.94 


1,217,570.94 


NN ste a Rixgenesibanitarnksi'ns vacenacovilenis $2,985,349,28 
Changes during the year werea reduction of $39,836.33 
in miscellaneous stocks, and of $7,020.34 in miscellaneous 
bonds ; an increase of $487,000 in Albany & Susquehanna 
consols ; the disappearance from the account of the Boston, 
Hartford & Erie bonds, in 1880 charged at $78,727.71, and 
of 963 bonds of this company, charged at $962,773.75. 
The coal business of the year was as follows : 














1881. 1880. 

To tidewater by canal and rail..... Purses 1,776,591 1,531,951 
South from mines..................... +. 76,866 59,399 
Wet “* TO th EECehincs Csbeaes. vied 585,596 480,576 
North, he f Albany & Susquehanna. 649,665 402,785 
a Didar Main asiaos hana 4k 122,778 199,994 
Total company’s coal........... oe 3,211,496 2,674,705 
Transported for other parties....... .... 450,296 372,889 
Total..... sankbusbecs edad soseen veces ce GHOOL, TOR 3,047 ,594 


The total tonnage was the largest ever reported by this 


company. Not only was the tonnage large, but the prices 
obtained for the company’s coal were uniform and general- 


year, was as follows: 
1881. 
| Sales of coal... .... eee. $9,328,763.13 
Cirai tolls..... 58,400.71 


| Nete 


ly satisfactory. The total increase in company’s coal was 
536,791 tons, or 20.1 per cent. 

The operations of the 475 miles of leased railroads were 
as follows: 












1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Passengers. ...$1,365,867.12 $1,241,570.36 I. $124,296.76 10.0 

Freight « 3,170,903.41 2,802,506.59 I, 368,396.82 12.9 

Miscellaneous. 62,155.40 67,410.25 D. wo. 7a 

, rere $4,598,926.02 $4,111,487.20 I. $487,438.82 11.9 | 
Working ex- 

penses... .. 2,823,420.18  %.392,462.67 I. 430,957.51 18.0} 





Net earn....$1,775,505.84 I. $56,481.31 3.3 
enta 
charges..... 


$1.719,024.53 


1,749,323.21  1,733,667.46 I. 





Net gain.... ENE. Ccedivuctieetek Jase casi veanes 

i. reas ae EIEN, wo Ga acs cane Leas 
Gross earn. 

per mile .... 9,681.94 8,655.76 I. $1,026.18 11.9 


Net earn. per 


ee 3.737.91 3,619.00 I. 118.91 3.3 
Per cent. of 
TO ea 61.39 58.19 IL. 3.20 


There was a very considerable increase, though not as 
great as shown in 1880 over the previous year. 
The profit and loss account, showing the result of the 





vania ape 
Profits on leased ii ic 
Interest on investi: 
Miscellaneous prcii 
Coal on hand Dec. 31 


«aines, railroad in Pennsyl- 
So eke 805,913.89 


SEDs 50:5: 202 
1” 554.32 
v0+0,075.03 





Total receipts.... ......... $11,083,547.70 
Coal on hand Jan. 1... . 727,283.68 
MN IIE oo dvactaticivcs theaters 304.49 
Transportation expenses 
Raia ethno oo a euaie saan as ieadis 1.594,385.27 1,398,.133.61 


Transportation to tidewater, by 


Erie road........ 755,330,99 


637,005.23 
« 9 





Rondout expenses.......... ...... 143,594,24 129,934.4 

— Seeteiae See icinas ome 220.706.80 181,978.78 
Salaries and miscellaneous.... ... 133,626.58 141,359.88 
Weehawken expenses..... 46,067.44 43,241.90 
MUG iisinic’s cane ciosscsces 1,374,784.43 1,343,973.69 
NE A DORN MN is cocnced. oss GaectecGackans 14,642.93 





$7,596,904.42 
Balance, surplus...... ....., $2,102,463.78  $1,351.422.71 

No statement of the operation of the railroads in Penn 
sylvania is given, except the net earnings above. 

President Dickson’s report says: ‘‘The business of the 
year yielded a profit on the capital stock of a fraction over 
1014 per cent. The policy of restriction was judiciously ap- 
plied by the producing companies during the year, benefit- 
ing producer and consumer alike. Nearly uniform prices 
were maintained, and the violent fluctuations which are in- 
separable from an overstocked market were avoided, and 
while prices were fairly remunerative to. the producer, they 
were satisfactory to the consumer, and led to the consump- 
tion of the largest required quantity. Consumption not hav- 
ing overtaken the ability to produce, the mines were oper- 
ated on half time for nearly the first half of the vear. 

**The leased lines of the company show satisfactory re- 
sults, inasmuch as they are self-sustaining, and the fact that 
they now furnish a market for 750,000 tons of coal annual- 
ly, which is constantly and rapidly increasing, is a sufficient 
indorsement of the policy that led to their acquisition. 

** The rapid dendlogmenk of the iron and ore interests in 
the Lake Champlain region, and the large increase in the 
coal and miscellaneous traflic, is taxing our present equip- 
ment and facilities to their utmost; to meet which, 
and to prepare and provide for further increase iu 
business, a portion of the Albany & Susque- 
banna Railroad is being double tracked. Thirty-five miles 
have been completed and are now in use, and 15 miles are 
now under construction. The double track will cover that 
portion of the road which has the highest grades and is the 
most diffiult tooperate. This improvement will add largely 
to its transportation capacity, and will increase the econo- 
mies of handing. 

‘The financial condition of the company is strong, and 
will doubtless be satisfactory to the stockholders. During 
the year $994,000 of the bonds of the company, which were 
purchased from time to time, have been retired and can- 
celed, thereby reducing the bonded debt.” 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. 


This company owns and works a line from Hannibal, Mo., 
to St. Joseph, 206.41 miles; branches from St. Joseph to 
Atchison, Kan., 19.47 miles; Cameron, Mo., to Kansas 
City, 53.05 miles; Palmyra, Mo., to Quincy, 13.42 miles; 
a total of 202.35 miles. The report is for the year 1881, 
during which there was no change in mileage. 

The equipment consists of 76 locomotives; 29 passenger, 
4 reclining.chair and 14 baggage and mail cars; 674 box, 
9 refrigerator, 444 combination, 102 stock, 74 flat, 404 coal 
and 36 caboose cars; 1 directors’ car, 1 pay car, 1 derrick, 
pile-driver and 2 wrecking cars; 58 hand-cars, 61 rubble 
cars and 6 velocipede hand-cars. 

The capital and general accounts are as follows: 

I, SIE sins oe sans cteassvnsvasisasie@scncoce $5,083,024.00 

s NINE a casccunesass 9,168,700 .00 
1,724.00 
000.00 


Total expenses..... $8,981,083.92 












Total stock 
DORR oiscs sc 


Total... ee ee ee eee $22,.884,724.00 


imh  weoea eee $13.826,923.44 
6.497,639 .86 


Cost of property 
Discount and depreciation........ 
20,324 563.30 


Balance to general accourt. ,. $2,560,160.70 
Balance from revenue account........... .......... 162,495.41 
Accounts payable, less collection accounts .... 70,456.93 
Coupons and dividends unpaid or accrued,. ....... 308,185.50 


Profit and loss.... 476,083.63 


. $3.577,382.17 






NO cons eaadupenteka tan <ccsmnuneensve 
Cash....... Saati 
Bills, accounts and balances......... 130,410.56 
OR OR PRIN wns. we susccscccce 140,770.76 


EJevator purchase. .. ........ . 


ie 61,000.00 
Securities, etc., held for investment. 


29,708.54 


Land-grant sinking fund bonds...... 135,000.00 
Land Department................. .«-2,555,341.95 
Balance of suspended and doubtful 

cscs, otk niece nesason Vaexae 54,638.14 


3,577, 382.17 

The bonded debt consists of $4,000,000 convertible 8 per 
cent. bonds; $1,200,000 Kansas City & Cameron 10 per 
cent. bonds; $433,000 Quincy & Palmyra 8 per cent. bonds, 
and $3,000,000 consolidated 6 per cent. honda. The interest 
charge is $654,640 per year. 

The Land Department reports total receipts of $384,- 
260.22 on land contracts. Expenses were $22,527.78, leav- 


into the company’s treasury, and appears among the items 
| of income. rom the balance, the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
| Company has paid the interest on the bonds of 1878 and 
| $175,000 of the principal has been retired. Only $140,000 
| of these bonds remained at the close of the year 1881, 
| $50,000 of which have at this date been drawn. 
| On May 1 a new land trust was created (subject to the old 
| assignment for redemption of the land bonds of 1878), pledg- 
ing the entire land revenue for the redemption of the bonds 
of old mortgages in excess of the amount of the new consoli- 


| dated mortgage. 


Under this, the trustees had received to Jan. 1, 1882, $29,- 
641.27, and at this date they have in hand $37,705.87, of 
which $37,000 has been invested in Hannibal Union Depot 
Company’s bonds, taken at par and bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest. Investments of this fund in approved securities will 
be made from time to time, as it accumulates. On all cash 
balances the Trust Company allow interest at 3 per cent. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

















1881. 1880. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

Passengers.... $546,885.07 $553.839.58 D. $6.954.51 1.3 
Freight........ 1,529,831.93  1,713,078.62 D. 183,246.69 10.7 
Mail and exp.. 92,'757.2: 77,509.45 I. 15,247.84 19.6 
Miscellaneous. 87,757. 216,962.86 D. 129,205.81 59.6 
SRO $2,257.231.34 $2,561,390.51 $304,159.17 11.8 
Expenses..... 1,437,292.09 1,304,590.08 I. 132,702.01 “2 

) 


_Net earnings $819,139.25 $436,861.18 34.8 
Gross earnings 


D 
D 
$1,256,800 43 D 
D 1,040.39 
D 


per mile.... 7,720.99 8,761.38 11.8 
Net earnings 

per mile..... 2,804.65 4,298.96 1,494.31 34.8 
Per ct. of exps. 63.67 50.93 I Lo a 


The decrease in earnings was due to the loss in freight 
traffic and general demoralization of business from Missouri 
River points. Expenses were increased by heavy renewals, 
by bad weather and by greater cost of supplies. 

The income account was as follows : 





CON MD MOU, 6 5ccccccdccgecdcdeta cvestecct $819,939.25 
MIC Oe CUI a 5 oo 5s side's 5555. cib acdc spsccens 15,628.86 
Premium on consolidated bonds........ ... «2.22.0. 288,978.10 
a Sa Ee ere tn ree 26,166.51 
Net proceeds free land sales.................-.-.+5-: 37,559.17 

NM skcnweiense<cusss peGaecsc*bseaen o. ese. -$1,188,271.89 
Tmtevens OR DONS. «5.0.2 ccccccccaccvcece $654,640.00 


oS ee eee 


€ 15,326.48 
Dividends on preferred stock 


355,810,00 
—_——— _ 1, 025,776.48 


Ee eas ~ $162,495.41 


From this surplus the sum of $108,687.99 was expended 
for new construction and new equipment, leaving a balance 
of $53,813.42. The net earnings from the road were 
$205,837.23 less than the interest, dividends and car-hire 
paid. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


Balance, surplus for the year 





Train miles : 1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c¢. 
Passenger.......... 426,563 410,368 I. 16.195 3.9 
eS eS 1,065,511 975,603 I. 89,908 9,2 

Car miles : 

Passenger train 2,239,970 I. 192,765 8.6 
SR re I. 7,98 6.8 
Passengers carried. 2 5 8.7 
Passenger miles ... £ . I. x 5.1 
Ton freight carried. 340 716.7% D. E 7 7.7 
Ton miles.... ......107.830,360 120,665,740 D. 12,835,380 10.6 

Av. train load : 

Passengers, No..... 48.00 eR ree — 
Freight, tons....... 101.20 123.70 D 22.50 18.2 


The decrease in freight was due to the greatly diminished 
shipments of grain from the Missouri River points. The 
coal tonnage was also somewhat diminished by a miners’ 
strike. Locomotives ran in all 2,172,944 miles, at a cost of 
16.63 cents per mile. 

The average freight per loaded car was 9.01 tons; aver- 
age for all cars, 5.98 tons, Of the freight car mileage, 66.3 
per cent. was of loaded cars, against 77.8 per cent. in 1880. 

hrough business was 61.5 per cent. of the passenger 
travel, and 72.8 per cent. of the freight traffic. Of the total 
ton mileage, 69.5 per cent. was west-bound freight. 

The receipts per unit of traffic, etc., were as follows, in 
cents: 





—-Passenger.-— — —-Freight. —— 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
Receipt per mile carried 2.500 2.760 1.260 1.214 
Cost i _ --- 2.200 2.200 0.890 0.717 
Net gta 0.300 0.560 0.370 0.497 
Cost percar mile .... ........ 19.230 19.610 5.37: 5.130 
Cost per train mile..... ..109.670 107.040 90.950 88.690 


During the vear 3,935 tons of steel rails were laid; 248.8 
miles of the road are now laid with steel. There were 
17,239 ft. of new sidings built. Grading has been completed 
for long passing tracks at several points. There were 123,- 
570 new ties put in the track. Extensive renewals of 
bridges were made and bridge masonry built at several 
points. Much work was made necessary by the very severe 
winter and the heavy spring floods. 

In the shops, besides an unusual amount of repair work, 
100 new box cars and 3 way cars were built and 2 new mail 
ears begun. Bids have been called for a number of stock 
cars 34 ft. long, which can be used also in the lumber traffic. 

The report of the President, Mr. Wm. Dowd, says: ‘In 
accordance with the resolutions adopted at your special 
meeting, April 11, 1881, $3,000,000 of new bonds of the 
company, bearing 6 per cent. interest, have been issued, and 
with the proceeds, $3,000,000 were, on June 20, 1881, paid 
to the state of Missouri on account of the state’s statutory 
mortgage for $3,000,000, thus relieving the company from 
obligation as to the principal of the state aid bonds. A 
question has arisen which is now in litigation as to whether 
the above-mentioned payment discharged the company abso- 
lutely from all liability to further idemnify the state against 
the payment of interest on the state aid bonds, or whether 
the company is still bound to make up the difference between 
the amount earned I y the stute upon the money paid to her 
and the interest which she is obliged to pay upon her bonds. 
Before the payment was made a law was enacted by the 
Legislature of Missouri, providing for the application of the 
money to the extinction ot the outstanding 6 per cent. in- 
debtedness of the state. The actual amount in controversy 
is, therefore, the loss of interest to the state between the 
time of the payment to her and the time of the application 
of the money byher. The time hasalready arrived at which 
the greater part of the money can be immediately applied. 

“The union depots at St. Joseph and Hannibal are 
rapidly asproaching completion, and both will be ready for 
occup ancy in April next. 

‘** T congratulate you on the success of the year’s business, 
when we take into consideration the terrible snows of last 
winter, the stoppage of business over the Kansas City bridge 
by reason of the springfloods, the short crops of. the past 
seas’ n throughout the entire Southwest and the war of rates. 

‘* The prospects for business of the coming year are cer- 
tainly more flattering than at this time last year, as we are 
now receiving remunerative prices for traffic, and the South- 








es net balance of $261,732.44. 
rom this, $37,559.17 of the free land income was paid 


western Railway Association has been reorganized on a more 
permanent and satisfactory basis than ever before.” 
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